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Berovep Fertenns anp Proressors or THE 
CHRISTIAN NAME :— 


More than eighteen centuries have passed 
away, since the gospel was published to the 
world by Jesus Christ. Although it must 
be admitted that much has been done through 
the influence thereof, towards removing the 
evils under which the world has groaned, the 
sigus of the times indicate that some who 
have trusted therein, are in doubt of its effi- 
ciency for the removal of all evil, and are cast- 
ing about for something beter, Would it not 
be wise in us to inquire why such doubts. ex- 

thefidien-y-Fn “tre pospel insets 
or have we embraced it only in part? Have 
we not neglected the most important practi- 
cal portion which was intended to regulate 
mankind in their sucis! relations, and bestow- | 
ed more attention than is profitable in enfor- 
cing uniformity of belief in things in which, | 
as yet, men will differ!—which uniformity, | 
the more it is pressed, the more leads to dis- 
sension. May we not learn a profitable less | 
son from the example of the Son of God, who, | 
while ke said much about individual purity, | 
and our duties to each other, evinced no ine | 
terest in theological abstractions? Has not 
the zeal which has been manifested by all par- 
tizans, to establish their peculiar ecclesiasti- | 
cal systems, been a great cause of the dis-} 
metmberment of Christendom, and of the neg- | 
lect of attention to our individual social du-| 
ties? Jesus said, ‘Jf any man hear nod 
sayings of mine,and do them not, I will liken | 
him to a certain man, who built his house ; 
upon the sand.’ Now, if professors have put | 
more confidence in belief than doing, and on 
that account have neglected to dv, whereon 
have they built? A rock, or the sand ? 

Is the gospel designed to establish peace 
onearth? Judging professing Christendom | 
by its league with political partizanship, it | 
may be a profitable inquiry, what denowina- | 
tion offers a guaranty for the entire discontin- | 
uance of war? How sorrowful is the con- 
sideration that, while the professors of the 
Christian name recognize the Prince of Peace 
as Lord and Savior, they are found, in too 
many instances, sustaining the deadly con- 
flict, and thirsting for the effusion of blood !' 
A lamentable iijustration is now before us, in | 
the atrocious war being waged by this nation 
against the unoffer ding Republic of Mexico. 
aris aterrible scourge, under any circum- 
stances; but fhore glaringly inconsistent when 
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has been cast out as evil! ~ 
Was it not an injunction of the Jewish law, 
‘If a servant escape from his master, and 
come unto thee, thou shaltfet him dwell with 
thee, in one of thy gates, in the place which 
it liketh him best—thou shalt not deliver him 
up to his master’? Has not this professedly | 
| 
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Christian nation bound itself, in a solemn 
compact, to deliver the escaping slave to his | 
claimant—thereby binding ourselves to do 
that to another, which we, under like cireum- 
stances, would in no wise have another do | 
unto us; and instead of suffering such as_ 
have secured their liberty todweilin our land, | 
we have * framed iniquity by law’ to deprive 
them of this natural right. | 

At the same time, we are sending mission- | 
aries to Africa, and other heathen junds, so 
called, where it appears they are freely allow- | 
ed to disseminate the seriptures, and utter) 
such truths as may appear to them suitable | 
to the condition of the people. Is it not a 
humiliating consideration, that, in the South- 
ern portion of the United States, ministers of 
the gospel subject themselves to fine, impris- 
onment, and even martyrdom, for exercising 
the privileges that are freely granted in other 
benighted portions of the globe? 

Did not Jesus, when tested by the Jews as | 
to the tendency of his principles respecting 
the execution of criminal laws, say,* Let him | 
that is without sin cast the first stone’? And 
although none but himself appeared qualified | 
to inflict the penalty, he withheld his hand, 
saying, ‘ Neither do | condemn thee: go, and 
sin no more.’ Do not professors of our day 
insist on the execution of such laws, without 
regard to the guilt or purity of the exeeution- 
ers thereof; and are not those that consider 
themselves pure, less scrupulous than he was, 
in inflicting punishment upon the guilty ?— 
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| tucky, and heard from him a brief aecount of 
| his eseape from Slavery, and the dangers and 


Did not this Divine personage say to his 
disciples, * Ye are the light of the world—ye 
are the salt of the earth? Have not ministers 
and churches: opposed such as have labored 
for the promotion of practical works of right- 
eousness recommended by the Savior? Have 
they not pleaded for the continuance of evils 
condemned by Him? In view of these things, 
is 1t matter of surprise that truth should pro- 
gress so. slowly, and doubt and tofidelity in- 
crease inthe land?) Was there ever an age 
io which the call was more imperative for a 
renovation in dhe churches than now ¢ 

Friends of every name, we address you un- 
der the influence of fraterna! feeling, believ- 
ing the hour has come when * Jerusalem 
should be searched with a lighted candle ;’ 
and every wrong thing which tends to retard 
our progress in moral excellence should be 
LCaat Oblob Ure-Ontnpes thatevery plat. bieh 

the heavenly Father hath not planted nay be 
rooted up’—that when we bring our sacritices 
to the altar, we may remember, with lawli- 
ness of spirit, that justice, merey and hamili- 
ty are the incense which the Supreme Intel- 
ligence delighteth to receive. The exercise 
of these inestimable virtues, we are persua- 
ded, will utterly destroy superstition, bigotry 
and an idolatrous worship, together with that 
loathsome spirit of caste which prevents the 
exercise of gospel freedom in a more univer- 
sf co-operation fur the enlargement of the 
human race. 

When we shal! have learned the immuta- 
bility of truth, that light ean never coalesce 
with darkness—* thet the spirit of the gospel 
is active and energetic, not confined to cells 
and closets—that it resis not on a worldly ex- 
pediency —thatrightis always expedient, and 
to do justice the best of policy—that the spirit 
of gentleness, of kindness, of forgiveness of 
injuries, is stronger than death—that love is 
the strongest power—that by it God goverus 
the universe, by it He is now moving upon 
the world of mind, and by it He will ulti- 
mately triumph; and the sound of battle, the 
ery of the wounded and dying, the clanking 
of Slavery’s blood stained chain, shall no more 
be heard, and ail men shall acknowledge the 
universal brotherhood of man’—when these 
gospel truths shall be learned and practised 
upon, nay We not expect an absolute religion 
to be established upon such a permanent ba- 
sis, that all the combired influence of skepti- 
cism and a false theology will not be abie to 
prevail against us?) ‘That we may attain so 
triumphant an issue is the earnest desire of 
your friends in the cause of truth and holi- 
ness. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
Meeting aforesaid, held 17th of the Sth mo, 
1847. % 
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Christ are kindly requested to give the fore- 
going an insertion. 


The Fugitive. 
BY EDMUND JACKSON, 


We had the pleasure, recently, of an hour's 
conversation with Jonathan Thomas, a ftugi- 
tive from the “domestic institution” of Ken- 


sufferings he encountered in eff eting it. 

Henry Beale, a wealthy planter, of the 
county of Lexington, and about eighteen 
miles from the eity of Lexington, was, by 
the laws of Kentucky, entitled to his *ser- 
vice or labor.’ 

Beale was what is termed a kind master, 
and treated his slaves as well as the pature | 
and condition of servitude permits. “Neve | 
ertheless, J#lhomas said, “1 had from child- 
hood a great wish to be fiee.” After attain- 
ing the age of manhood, he made an agree- 
ment with his master to buy himsell for one 
thousand dollars; to be paid, as he could. by 
over-Work,earn small sums and deposit them 
with his master on account of the purchase. 
At the time of his master’s death, in June 
last, he had paid very near tour hundred dol- 
lars, and he was then thirty-three years old. 
Supposing him to have continued to pay for 
the future in the same ratio, he would have 
paid the whole sum and obtained his freedom 
at the age of fifty-two; sickness, casualties, 
and other contingencies excepted. ‘The simu- 
ple interest on his yearly payments would, 
in that time, have amounted to nine hundred 
and thirty dollars more, and thus, in reality, 
this kind master who had $0 drsinlerestediy 





“tions. 


enough, by stooping 
soared rs 


Was not kindness enjoined by him as the | permitted a favored slave to emancipate him- 
means to overcomg evil? Who of us would, | self. would have really received, over and 
when guilty, receive it as kindness, to be in- | above the fair daily earnings of a slave during | 
carcerated in dungeons, or suspended by the these thirty-one years, (supposing the ar- | 
neck? Are not such things advocated and | rangement to commence wien the slave was 
practised by church members? twenty-one years old,) nineteen hundred and 

Did not Jesus say, * Lay not up for your- | thirty dollars, fora negro filty-two years old, 
selves treasures upon earth’? But where in, if measured by Time's hour glass; but, if 
the wide world shall we go, to find a more | computed by labor done, and the wear and 
mammon-serving people than professing | teat of excessive over-work, incited by the 
Christians? A people spending large sums | hope of freedom, we think he would have 
in erecting * churches,’ whilst multitudes are | found the infirmities of seventy pressing up- 


| 4 . * 
| more, where fortune favored him, is more 


prishing for the means of subsistence!— | on his shattered frame. 
Thereby evincing more regard for * temples | 
made with hands,’ than for man, the temple! 
of the living God! 
Are not professediy Christian nations dis- | 
tinguished above all others for their conquests? 
Aggrandizing themselves at the expense of | 
the rights of others! Ministers either sane- 
tioning the wrong, by blasphemously peti- 
tioning high Heaven for its aid and blessing 
in the waste of human life, or silently con- 
niving at these gross outrages upon human 
society? Only here and there, like some 
twinkling star amidst the surrounding gloom, 
can a personage be found of the clerical or- 
der, speaking out with moral majesty, and 
in tones of Christian love, against these here- 
sies. 


Did not Jesus say, ‘The princes of thes 
Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and 
their governors authority; but if shall not be 
so amongst you"? Are not ministers, and oth- 
ers in authority, t i ing au- 
thority and dominion in the churches, theres 
hy ovineing more of Gentileism than of Chris- | 
tianity ! j 








| tion accords with the popular idea,and meets, 


These reflections have pressed themselves 
epon us, because this method of emancipa- 





too, the popular notions of justice and free- | 
dom, when applied to the relation of master 
and slave on the subject of emancipation.— 
People who pass for very honest folks, are | 
shocked at the idea of stripping the slave- 
holder of his property without pecaniary 
compensation, and will not stop to inquire by | 
what right or justice he holds that property, 
or who must be literally and truly robbed to 
pay him for it. It is obvious, however, that 
emancipation can never, to any extent, be re- 
alized by the over-work of the slaves them- | 
selves; for none but the comparatively favor- 
ed few, who have some mechanical trade, | 
can hope, by any possibility, to earn enough | 
by over-work to purchase their freed 

At the time of his master’s death, Thomas | 
was absent at work at his trade, which was 
that of a millwright. 





in possession of the estate. This son he rep- | 
resents as a true specimen of “the chivalry,” 


| haunted him in the presence of white men.— 
| It required some little assnrance to convince 


On his return home ! one of the despised race. 
soon after, he found his master’s gon, John, | ber that the negro is none the less their bro- 


whg never earned anything, but spent all he 
call get. He wanted money, and the rea- 
dy, and indeed only source in the slave com- 
munities to get it is to sell a negro, and thus 
in a short time the stock of a plantation dis- 
appears, 

‘The slave-trader made his appearance at 
the old homestead, and one afier another was 
sold off, and Thomas soon learnt that he al- 
so Was about to be sold to the trader, “1 
told master John,” said he, “that ] had agreed 
with old master for my freedom, and had 
paid him four hundred dollars towards it.”— 
Johan said he knew nothing about that, and 
what was more, he cared nothing about it, if 
it was so—but he must be sold, and there 
was an ertd of it. 

Ail his long cherished hopes of freedom 
were thus in a moment, blasted, and what 
was probably worse, bb Was tbe forever se- 
parated from his wife and children, driven to 


the Southern slave-shambies, and consigned } 


to the cru of the cotton or sugar planta- 
‘TiS appalling prospect determined 
him to face the hardly less appalling alterna- 
tive of Might. His wife, who was free, and 
twe children, be induced a cousin to accom- 
pany and assist as far as Buffulo, on qheir 
way ipenée. wirither he was to follow by 
anotheP®oute as soon as he could. **] start- 
ed,” said he, “from the old plantation, ie 
latter part of Joly, with my knapsack of 
clothes and provisions strapped to my back, 
and took the read for Ohio, travelling In the 
night, and hiding in the woods or swamps 
in the day-time: ogthe morning of the third 
day, just atdawn, afd as 1 was about to quit 
the road for the swamp, I heard the tramp of 
a horse close behind me. I turned my head 
and saw at once it was master John; at the 
same moment he halloed to me to stop. I 
did not answer, but ran. He started his 
horse and said, ‘damn you, if you don’t stop, 
I'll shoot you.’ He had spurred so hard he 
could not stop his horse when he cae up to 
me, but passed on, and before he could turn 
back Thad jumped the fence, and with all 
speed Tran for the swamp. He soon follows 
ed, and had nearly reached me when he came 
upon softer ground, and his horse mired so 
that he could not reach me. He then fired a 
pistol, and wounded me severely in the rig 

vnkle, 1 fell forward upon my hands, felt 
very faint, and my eyes grew dim; butina 
moment this passed off, | rose upon my feet, 


hastily unbuekled and threw off ny knapef! 


sack, ran for the swamp, which I socn reac 
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itizen, by such occurrences ag this, be 
Teminded of the gross hypocrisy and 
that prevails in this boasted land of 
m, and is sanctioned and is sustained 
Chareh and State, of which he is an 
and responsible mewber, 

























) Free Chureh of Scotland aad A- 
meriean S!avery. 


e Venerable the General Assembly of 
Free Church of Scotland, indicted to 
tat Edinburgh, on the 20th day uf May, 
7, the Petition of the undersigned, E.- 

Deacons, Members, and Adherents of 
F tee Church, 
by Suewera, 


’ 


~ 


em and that the holding of rational beings 
ved and continuous servitude without a 
1 permission from God, and especiaily 
e liberty has not been forfeited by any 
against society, is totally irreconcilable 
the first principles of equity and human- 
opposed to the letter of the Moral law, 
o the spirit of Christianity ; and that no 
i confirmation of this openers in the fact, 

odern slaveholding has anxiously re- 
for its support on the exclusion of serfp- 
rh from the mind of the slave; 


d 
wh 
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hia claim of property in man, as in 
o@s and Chattels, has been maintained other- 
by the outrageous disregard of the most 
d rights of human beings, especially by 
sallowance or infringement of the mar- 
tie, and reckless violation of all domes- 
d spiritual relations—your Petitioners 
it to be the duty of every Christian, to 
the immediate and total subversion of 
m, proved to be not merely vicious in 
abuses, but necessarily sinful in itself.— 
Lin an especial manner do they deem it 
@ the duty of Christin Churches, situa- 
here such slavehoiding exists, (as in 
nited States of America,) to use their 
nee for its extinction, both by faithful 
ersevering remonstrance with the civil 
, and more directly, by a righteous ig- 
n of God's word, and impartial ap- 
n of Church discipline. 
t your Petitioners deeply lament that 
freshyterian Church in America is, in 
atter, to a fearful extent, walking dis- 
3 inasmuch as that Chureh has lifted 
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ed, and planged intoa ‘angled growth of lytte 
ars, where a dog could scarcely follows 
made my way through as well as I could 
soon came upon a smell stream of 
which parted the briars so as to leaye te 
iigce 
PO EA . 1: > rT 
mountains, whie' reached abou ; 
clock, as nearas I could judge. I sat down 
and examined my ankle, which had become 
swollen and very painful. 1 picked out with 
my knife three shot near the ankle bone, and 
four more near my shin-hone, cut a bandage 
from my shirt and bound it up as well as I 
could. For the next three days T had nota 
mouthful to eat; nor could IT have swallow. 
ed it if I had ; I was so broken down by fear 
and trouble.” 

Let us, for a moment, contemplate the sit- 
vation of this poor hunted fugitive, sitting on 
the hills of Ker tucky,alone in his despair— 
sick at heart, wounded, without money, food, 
or clothes, save what he had on, a price set 
on him, and every. man’s hand, for hundreds 
of miles on every side, against him, 

The wanderings of the last of the Stuarts 
through the wilds of Scotland, upon his 
flight from the field of Culloden, his hair- 
breadth escapes, the sufferings he endured, 
and the manty fortitude with which he en- 
countered those severe trials, have been said 
and sung the world over, and enlisted the 
world’s sympathy wnd admiration. And yet 
the dangers which Charles Edward braved, 
end the sufferings he endured. we venture 
to think were less than those which this poor 
ignorant negro encountered. Every man, 
woman, and child, among whom the former 
sought refuge, were intent, atevery sacrifice, 
to suecour and save him from the fangs of 
the soldiery who hunted him. Every man, 
woman, and child. in the slave States, are 
bent upon arresting the fugitive slave, and 
none may sid or succor. 

How Jonathan Thomas contrived to elude 
his pursuers, and for eleven weeks drag his 
weary way, crippled as he was, through 
Kentucky, Virginia, and Maryland, to Balti- 


than we canconceive. Nor is it well yet to 
divulge the ways and help which sometimes 
avail with a stout heart and determined reso- 
lution, to free a slave from American bond- 
age, 

Tron Baltimore to Boston, by a rare com- 
bination of fortunate circumstances, he was 
enabled to travel with ease and despateh.— 
By another turn of good fortune he was di- 
rected to call upon the slave's friend at Bos- 
ton, who immediately administered to his 
wants, and placed his wounded leg under 
surgical advice. Upon his first arrival it was 
painful, and to ovr common nature humilia- 
ting, to observe the fear and suspicion that 


him that they could be his brethren, His 
untntored gratitude and joy, when this trath 
was realized, would have touched the heart 
of the most inveterate despiser of his race.— 
In one week after his arrival, he was comfor- 
tably seated in the ears on the Western rail- 
road, with all the means necessary, of reach- 
ing his anxiously expecting wife and chil- 
dren in Canada. 

Doubtless there are many under whose eye 
this brief narrative of a common occurrence 
may fell, whose wisfortune, or it may be 
whose fault it is, to feel no interest in, or 
look with contempt upon a manly struggle 
and heroic achievement, when performed by 
Let such remem- 


ther, and that he in ‘ God's image, h 
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{faithful testimony against the practice 
Peholding, and, in its last letter to your 
ible body, has proclaimed its firm de- 
tion ‘not to meddle with’ it—inas- 
that Church is, without resistance 
Temonstrance, obeying laws the most 
be most diametrically opposed to the 
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ead © be Chure 
and contentedly leaving millions of fellow- 
countrymen in a ition of inabili 


to 
seareh th@ scriptures, wherein is to be had 
eternal life—inasmuch as that Church has 
publicly declared, that holding our fellow- 
men in slavery is no sin calling for Church 
censure or discipline, and accordingly admiis 
to its communion slavehelders as such, gene- 
rally, whatever be the circumstances in which 
they continue to hold in bondage their fellow- 
beings. 

Thatin the opinion of your Petitionérs, 
Christian Churches throughout the world are 
called upon to unite in attempting, by solemn 
remonstrance and rebuke, to rouse the Pres- 
byterian, and other slaveholdiag Churches 
in America to a sense of their sin and respon- 
sibility. 

That it consists with the knowledge of 
your Petitioners, that an assertion has been 
made in the General Assembiy of the Amer- 
ican Presbyterian Church, to the effect that 
the Free Church of Scotland holds precisely 
the same views on slavery as are held by the 
American Presbyterian Church; and that it 
is with concern your Petitioners have observ- 
ed the influence of the Venerable Assembly, 
if not positively employed in favor of such 
interpretations of Scripture as the friends of 
slavery proceed upon, at Jeast not exerted in 
opposition to them. 

That if the Bible recognizes, by its perma- 
nent precepts, the relation of slaveholder and 
slave, your Petitioners do not see how, as a 
Charch, you can consistently oppose slavery 
atall; or how the fellowship you have pledg- 
ed to the abettors of that system may not be 
protracted indefinitely, to the great diseour- 
agement of the best friends of religion and 
liberty in America, as well as elsewhere— 
even of whole evangelical bodies that have 
long ago taken their stand on the position, 
that the system of slavery is sinful and anti- 

iptural. Your Petiti think it worthy 
of reconsideration by the Assembly, whether 
in these circuinstances, the spirit of the rule, 
‘Lay hands suddenly on no man,’ is fully 
observed by a Free Church, so readily recog- 
nizing the pledged advocates or apologists of 
oppression: and your Petitioners farther think 
that whatever may be alleged in favor of an 
indulgent course towards such parties, from 
the feet of British Churches having failed in 
other days to act out more decided principles, 
it surely is not permitted you to repeat the 
sin of a too passive treatment of 60 greata 
question, if you have been guilty of it; and, 
least of all, are you, at this time of day eall- 
ed upon to take op the cause of Churches, 
which have this peculiar to themselves, that 
they have receded from the testimonies they 
onee hore against slavery—are legislating 
(which British Churches never did) for the 
continuance and tolerance of a system of ini- 
quity—and pertinaciously adhering to much 
laxity of Bible interpretation and Church dis- 
Cipline, after the most thorongh discussions 
on the subject, and in the feee of the testi- 
mony of Christendom and of the civilized 
world. 

That it is the opinion of your Petitioners, 
that, in existing circumstances, your venera- 
ble body is imperatively called upon to send 
tothe Presbyterian Charch in America, an 
address containing— 








carved inchony”; and let the Christian ond 


TL. A plain declaration ef the doctnne, that 


every man is naturally peosersed of an inal 


t naade of one bide all inv aha 


WHOLE NO. 103. 


iensble right to 
is the duty of every one who has a slave, 
mediately to set that slave at liberty. 

If. An acknowledgment of the error of 


otherwise, you have hitherto done; and, 


to bear a faithful testintony against slavery ; 
and an intimation, that, until it does so, and 


holders in its communion. the Free Church 
cannot, as a Church of Christ, hold any ine 
tercourse with it, but that of sorrowful end 
solemn admonition, 

That your Petitioners feel assured that in 
thus addressing the Presbyterian Church of 
America, you will be fulfilling a solemn and 


in you lies fer promoting the purity of the 
Chareh of Christ—and that you will bring 
down upon you the blessing of millions who 
are now perishing in bonds for lack of knowl- 
edge. 

May it therefore please the Venerable the 
General Assembly of the Free Church of 
Scotland, to prepare and send to the Preshy- 
terian Churely in America, such an eddress 
as is above suggested. 

fc This petition obtained 2056 signatures 
with a very little effort. It was read in the 
General Assembly, and commented upon, in 
connection with the whole subject of slavery, 
by Rev. Drs. Candiish and Cunningham, and 
others, whose speeches on the occasion indi- 
cate a brazen and obdurate spirit, with an 
eqnal mixture of hypocritical eant and moral 
profligacy. On this point, our readers shall 
have an opportunity to judge for themselves. 
The Free Church is determined to keep * the 
price of blood* in her treasury. It shall yet 
eat her flesh like fire. When did ever an ee- 
clesiastical body repent? 





From the Liberator. 
The Liberty Party. 


For some time past, there has been soine- 
thing approximating to ‘a very pretty quar- 
rel’ among the Liberty party journals—and 
the end is not yet--respecting the very mo- 
mentous question, whether a National Cor- 
vention ot the party should be held this fall, 
or sometime next year, to nominate candi- 
dates for the Presidency and Vice Presiden- 
ey of the United States. ‘The controversy 
has been conducted with considerable piquan- 
cy, the National Era representing the division 
for postponement, and the Emancipator that 
for an early nomination. The two sides ap- 
pear to be so nearly balanced, that it makes 


more definitely, until it ceases to retain slave- | 





cr a remittances fo be made, and all leticre 
relating to the niary affairs of the paper, 
to be addressed (post veld) to % General 
Agent. Communications intended for inser- 
tion io be addressed to the Editors. 





| (47° Terss :—$1,50 per annum, or $1,75 


(invariably required) if not paid within six 
months of the time of subscribing. 


, ADVERTISEMENTS rere a than a square 


inserted three times 
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or 75 cents:—one 








personal freedom, and at it, &c., have also withdrawn from it, on the same 
m- | 


ground,‘end originated a * Liberty League,’ 
with the express object of cupuresatey the 
resent Liberty party. The seceders have 


holding with the Church in question the in-, had the adroitness to hold their * national (! 
tereourse, which, by means of deputation and | convention,’ (about seventy persons, men 


women, voting on the occasion,) and nomi- 


ITf. A solemn exhortation to the Church | Date their candidates for the Presidency and 


| Vice-Presidency of the United States—thus 
' beating in celerity of movement all the other 

parties! The race, however, is not always 
| to the swift; and it is possible that, though» 
| late inthe field, either the Whigs or the Dem- 
| oerats may gain the victory. 

Under all these circamstances, the earnest 
disenssion which is going on in the Emanci- 
pator and other journals, a8 to the time when 
the national Liberty party Convention should 


cota LS LN OR ARTERIES, 





The Interior of Africa. 


This is almost as. yet a ferra 4: _ 
We know Europe pretty thorooghiy Ase 


has been traversed all its length by civilized 
travellers, With the geography of America 
we may call ourselves familiar. But how 


little do we know of the vast continent whieh 
lies wholly within the tropics, and of which 
the greater part seems shut up as effectual] 
aguinst the advance of civilization as if it 
were upon another planet! Indeed, the 
* mountains of the moon’ would be subject 
to nore accurate observation were they situs 
ated upon the satellite from which they de- 
rive their name. The efforts of civilized 
travellers have been for centuries directed to 
the recesses of this continent, yet four-fifths 
of itis blank upon our maps. Its wholecen- 
tre is one broad, unexplored region, and the 
information obtained by recent travellers is 
of the mst aggravating kind, showing 
us mines of wealth which it is impossible to 
work. Before giving the results of these 
discoveries, let us look upon Africa as the 
world has known it and as it may be familiar 
to most of our readers, Egypt, an old and 
worn out country, in its antiquities one of the 
most interesting places on the continent, oe- 
cupies a small portion of its north-eastern 
border. The river Nile has been explored 
to its sources by Bruce and other travellers, 
= atl ter us some curious facts. The 
arbary States occupy the northern portion 
bordering cn the Mediterranean. South of 
this, and stretching from the Nile to the At 
lantic, is the great desert of Zahara, Along 
the Whole western coast are smal! establish- 
ments or factories for trade in slaves, gold 
dust, ivory, palm oil, and other le 
productions. This trade has been 















it a new matter of disputation, which has the 
preponderance. On the whole, the Ewanei- 


received trom Alvan Ste f Ne ork, 
Schuyler Hoes of New Jersey, Titus Hutch- 
inson of Vermont, Samuel Fessenden of | 
Maine, F. J. Lemoyne of Pennsylvania, and 
Francis Gillette of Connecticut, embers of | 


cide in the expediency of holding the Con- 
vention either in September or October next. 
The gravity with which the whole affair is 
conducted is exeeeding!y ludicrous ; as if the 


held at the earliest or the latest period sug- 
gested. 

Can any body tell us where the Liberty | 
party is, or what it is? Is it governed by | 
any principle? and if so, what is ,it? In 
Massachusetts, 1t will not vote for any man, 
however anti-slavery he may be, who ealls 
himself a Whig or a Dem crat. 


Webster, Robert C. Winthrop, and Caleb 
Cushing. 
alesces wilh Whigs aad Democrats, and votes | 
for Whigs and Democrats, who are no more 


| possessions are at the Cape of Gootl 


the * National Committee,’ all of whoin coin- | 





Convention were of the slightest consequence, | Red Sea. 
in a political point of view, whether it be | th, y, English-like, 


John G.| 
Paifrey, Daniel P. King, and Charles Sum-! tion. 
ner, are no more acceptable to it than Daniel | of country is one of 










monopolized by the English until lately, but 
now American e ze has ‘Wi fe 


: rms 
slaves ; but both, we have reason to 
are ina wretched condition. The Et 


i 


On the eastern shore there area she at 


independent sovereignties, which ona 
limited trade, The Imatim of Muscat is a 
prince of considerable liberality and enter- 
| prise. Quite recently, the Baglish have made 
| a settlement at Aden, near the mouth of the 
Having once obtained a foothold, 
begin to push about them, 
and one of their first discoveries was a river 
where none was marked upon any chart, and 
upon this they steamed three hundred miles 
without finding the least obstruction. Hav- 
ing now passed round this continent, let us 
lovk into the interior. For half a ecentu: 
/ the Euglish goveroment have been 
ing lives and treasure in a partial explora- 
They have found that this whole tract 
amazing fertility and 


| beauty. abounding in gold and all sorts of 


In New Hampshire, it readily eo- | tropical vegetation, There are hundreds of 


woods, invaluable for dyeing and architeetu- 


nd Den ral purposes, tot found in other portions of 
anti-slavery in spirit and sentiment (to say | the worlds 


Through it for thousands of 


the least,) than Mesers. Palfrey, King and | miles sweeps a river, from three to six miles 
Somner. In the Empire State, a similar broad, with clear water, and of unsurpassed 
amalgamation took place on the Licease ques | depth, flowing on at the rate of two or three 
tion, though perhaps hot 80 potverally | miles an hour, without rock, shoal or snag, 
Whether, therefore, this party be * flesh, fish | to interropt its navigation, Other rivers pour 
or fowl,’ or a little of each, or all these con- | into this, tributary waters of such volume as 
solidated, we are at a loss to determine. must have required hundreds of miles to be 


Again. What are its views of the Consti- | collected, yet they seem scarcely to enl 
tution of the United States? Does it, or does it, y y y 


it not, consider that instrament as rendering 
slavery unlawful on the American soil? We 
do not ask, how itis regarded by individual 
members of the party—but, what is the doc- 
trine, what the verdict of the party itself?— 
A\l the unofficial declamatton of et 
ty men, as to the anti-slavery charseter of the 
Constitution, must go for nothing. What 
we want to know, what the whole countr 

ought to know, 1s. is it the doctrine of THE 


may at any time as constitutionally abolish 
slavery in any slave State, as in the District 
of Columbia! 
ceed at any time in electing to Congress a 
majority of Senators and Representatives, does 
it mean to pass a law, and of course to en- 
force the Jaw, declaring slavery to be onlaw- 
ful on any portion of the American soil? “On 
this point—and it is a vital one—we believe 
ho national convention of the party has yet 
ventured to express any definite opinion.— 
Why is this? k 

What are the prospects of this party? In 
Massachusetts, it has made no progress for 
some time; in Connecticut it has lost ground; 
in other parts of the country, its growth has 
been contemptible. Its journals are disap- 
pewring. one by one, and those that survive 
obtain a meagre patronage, excepting the Na- 
tional Era, which may shortly be ostrac'sed 
as was Senator Cilley—alias the silly Sena-, 
tor—of New Hampshire. 

Worse than all, the party is rent by a di- | 
vision in its ranks of a most radical charac- 
ter. Even James G. Birney has abandoned 
it as worthless, or too contracted in its ‘one 
idea’ purpose—to wit, the liberation of the. 
groaning millions on the Southern plantations, } 
Goris Benith, Wo. Goodell, Beriah Green, | 
James C. Jackeon, Willtam L. Chaplin, &. | 





LIBERTY PARTY, a8 soch, that Congress | 


And should that party suc. 


This river pours its waters into the At- 
Jantic, through the most magnificent delta in 
the world, consisting perhaps of a hundred 
mouths, extending probably five hundred 
miles along the coast, and mostly broad, deep, 
and navigable for steamboats. Upon this 
river are scattered cities, some of whieh are 
estimated to cuntain @ million of inhabitants, 
and the whole coun teems d 
population. Par rae netted teed vere 
heart of this continent, is a nation in an ad- 
vanced state of civilization, The grandeur 
and beauty of portions of the country th 
which the Niger makes its sweeping circu 
are indescribable. In many places its banks 
rise boldly a thousand feet, thickly covered 
with the richest vegetation of tropical climes. 
But ail this vast and sublime country, this 
scene of rich fertility and romantic beauty, is 
apparently shut ovt forever from the rest of 
the world. ltis the negroe’s sole po 

He need not fear the incursions of the white 
man there: for over this whole coun- 
try broods one dread malaria and to the white 
man it is the * valley of the shadow of death.” 
In expedition after expedition, sent out from 
the Engiish ports on the island of 

not one man in ten has returned alive; all 
have fallen victims to this seemingly beauti- 
ful, but awful climate. It cage cme 
for any Englishma n to ’ 
dreadtul is it, so emall the chance of life, that 
criminals in England have been offered par- 
don, on condition of volanteering in this ser- 


vice, more terrible than that of the 
poison from the fabled Upas. fae arto 


tempting as it is, can only be at 
the Tish of life; and it is maiobeleae meee 
that those who have given us even the mear 
gre information thet we bave, did so at the 
eserifice of their lives. “08 
Simmond’s Colonial Gegette. 
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Slave Labor Producis---No. 2. 


Frienps Epitors :— 

Before proceeding with this number of my 
series, permit me, with all deference to your 
velo power, respectfully to request that you 
will concede to me the right to judge whether 
what I write be “ necessary to a correct un- 
derstanding” of my views. You will thus 
be saved the trouble of curtailing, mutilating 
or interpolating for me; I shall have some as- 
surance that what I write will be published 
as I arrange and prepare it, and your readers 


and re-endorsed by an equally devoted band 


in 1833, that the slaveholder and the consu- | 


mer of his commodities, together with all 

the complex machinery pertaining to the pro- 

cess of their production, transfer, traffic and 
| consumption, constitute one great “ s/avehuld- 
ja 
which can be spared without detriment to the 
| rest, and that the consumer is, especially, the 
| 


main spring which gives to the whole, mo- | 


tion, energy and vitality. 


If, then, we are bound to be * rigidly con- 
| sistent,”’ should we not take down the motto, 


“No union with slaveholders,” until we 
' 


will sometimes be favored with both sides of | shall have become disenthralled from this 


a subject on which they would otherwise 
have to decide from hearing one only. * 


GARRISON’S EDITORIAL. 
This subject of slave labor produce, says 


Garrison, “must be left to the individual your sugar, and we will give you our money ; | 


conscience.” He quotes from Paul, “ Let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind,” &c. “To him that esteemeth any 


thing unclean to him it is unclean,” &c.— | 


Can any one tell what peculiar relevancy 
there can be in such advice to the subject un- 
der consideration? How will the same pre- 
cepts sound when applied to the pro-slavery 
church member, the Whig, the Democrat or 
the Slaveholder? Why not leave such to 
their individual conscience, also? Can any 
one find a reason satisfactory tohis own mind 
for thus discriminating ? 

Friend Garrison informs us that he is not 
willing to discuss this question! He is not 
now willing to assist in leading his friends 
out of an “error” as he terms it, althoufh he 
was instrumental in involving them in it.— 
Many are indebted in part to the arguments 
he has used for their “conscientious scru- 
ples” on this subject. He once laid down, 
asa seltled principle, the following declara- 
tion: 

7 hold this truth lo be self-evident, that no 
transfer, or inheritance, or sale of stolen pro- 
perty, can convert it into just possession or de- 
stroy the claim of the original owner ; the max- 
im being universally conceded to be just, thal 
the receiver is as bad as the thief.” 

This was heralded forth to the world through 
the Liberator, and who at that time would | 
have believed that the editor would have ever 
abandoned that “ self-evident truth,’ without ; 
showing conclusively that the position was | 
false, or that he would deny the privilege to. 
others either to prove or confute the proposi- | 
tion? He appears disposed to permit his | 
friends to stray off into the same ‘error’ | 
from which he believes himself to have been | 
80 fortunately redeemed, pursuing after that | 
bubble of a self-evident truth which he has | 
put them on the track of! 


For such treatment I think we have just 10N witn SLAvVeHnoLpers.”’ 


cause to complain of our once admired cham- 
pion, If we have any thing from his pen to 
eradicate the conviction, that we cannot in- 


nocently ase the proceeds of unrequited toil, | prs. Bucie: 


and to upset the above axiom or prove it buta 
chimera, it must be found in his late editorial 
—in the declaration that there are * diflicul- 
ties ” in the question—that there are a ‘ thou- | 
sand others” of vital importance—in the as- | 
sertion that the Abolitionists are ‘i t,” | 


| as well as preaching. 





vast “slaveholding firm”? ‘The disunionist 
who cleaves to it holds in one hand the mot- 
to “no union with slaveholders,” and in the 
| other the tempting bribe to the slaveholder, 
“Give us your cotton, and your rice, and 








but if you liberate your slaves you cannot 
| furnish it so cheap—we will then patronize 
| him who wrests those articles from his vic- 
tim without compensation; we are abolition- 
ists, itis **innocent”’ for us to buy of him 
who can sell cheapest without regard to the 
mode by which he procures his goods.” 
The Fosters, the Pillsburys, the Jacksons, 
and other non-abstaining abolitionists, says 
| Garrison, need no certificate of their devotion 
to the cause of the slave. ‘hose may all be 
good abolitionists, which is not saying they 
!anight not be better. Pulpit labor is ofien 
| mistaken, however, for practical work. Poli- 
ticians are often set down as true patriots 
and great champions of human liberty, when 
| there is not perhaps a single act they have 
performed to merit the character imputed to 
them, save those of public speaking in behalf 
of freedom. ‘This they have done with less 
pecuniary compensation, and no more hope 
of acquiring disti and than 
has the anti-slavery lecturer. Such may, or 











ng firm,” all acting in harmony—no part of | 


‘Vtrue by the old school abolitionists of 1790, ly rich; confess myself to have been highly 4 wp T-SELAVERY BUGLE. 


| entertained, and although I could not see ex- 
actly how it was going to come out, I now 
felt quite sure it would come. It seemed as 








them together. We are not of those who 
affect to despise wealth, or to be uninterested 
in the means for its acquirement. On the 
| contrary, we would rejoice to have all the re- 





SALEM, JULY 23, 1847. 





‘if the problem was to be solved arithmetical 
‘ly—that he was going to work it out by the 
rule of three—that we were going to have 
one term more and Garrison's infidelity 
would be the answer; but as in some other 
things, our brother took the short cat in this, 
and actually brought an answer by @ rule 
of two. Stated, it would be something like 
‘this. The French free thinkers, some of 
them, aided in cutting men’s throats and re- 
pudiated the marriage covenant; Robert Ow- 
en being a free thinker would cut men’s 
' throats and abolish the marriage contract, and 
| because W. L. Garrison, a firm believer in 
| the Bible as a divine revelation, said of Ro- 
| bert that ‘he was nearer the kingdom of 
Heaven than hypocritical Priests,” he too 
would cut men’s throats, and throw wide 
| open the doors to licenti sand p 
|tution. Fair'y wrought: And now the beau- 
| ty and convenience of his new arithmetic ful- 
| ly manifests itself; answering as well in 
| compound as single proportions, since by ta- 
king his answer to the first and making a 
term of it, we are enabled by three to find a 
sixth, to wit: That all who are associated 
with W. L. Garrison on the abolition plat- 





| form are as great infidels as the Jacobins of 


France. 

Sam Patch said long since that some 
things eculd be done as well as others. If 
Sam did not live to prove it, who will pre- 
tend to say that brother White has not? 

Lest some might blame the brother with 
severity, in justice to him we are compelled 
to state that the sermon was read from a 
pamphlet written by Elisha Bates, and which 
he mest candidly admitted would have been 
committed to memory if he had not been de- 
tained so late in the week in his attendance 
on conference. 





| they may not be the true friends of human 
| freedom. What we want is practical work 
If W. L. G. had been 
arguing the other side of the question, I doubt | 
not it would have occurred to him to show | 
that C. ©. Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, and oth- | 
er free produce anti-slavery laborers possess- 
ed all the requisites of the above named with | 
the additional evidence of their fidelity to the | 
cause, that they make sacrifices to procure the 
unstained productions of free labor. 


As to those he speaks of as “ needing no 
certificate’ &c., those of them I have heard, 
would surely be entitled to a clear * certifi- 
ficate” from the slaveholder for their warm 
advocacy of a doctrine most essential to the 
existence of his ** peculiar institution,” which 
may be properly termed, ‘* Commenctan un- 


B. B. DAVIS. 


” Atwater, Portage co., July 12, °47. 





1am not in the habit of attending religious 
meetings much of late, but having heard that 
the Rev. B. White of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Choir in Limaville, Stark co., would 
preach a sermon on Sunday the 11th, to prove 





but others are “ not innocent” in using those 
products—in a quotation from Paul that * to , 
him that esteemeth anything unclean to him | 
it is unclean,” and in the comparison of oth- 
er systems of oppression with that of slave- | 
ty !! &e. 

Is it possible that W. L. Garrison has been | 
convinced by such reasons that the “ self-ev- | 
ident truth ”’ that * no transfer, or inheritance, 
or sale of stolen property can convert it into | 
just possession,” is, and always was, an | 
“error,” or that “ self-evident truths "’ are to 
be abandoned upon such evidence? The 
disunionist would, as I conceive, have less 
cause for surprise, and less for complaint, if 
Garrison would now reverse his course upon 
that question, and assign similar reasons for 
such change, and then decline a further in- 
vestigation. 

The Free Produce question was a conspic- 
uous item among the measures avowed by 
the parent society—Disunion was not. “ No 
casuistry has settled the disunion question 
“like a moral axiom.” Garrison, although 
he seems to have forgotten it, has thus set- 
tled the free produce question. The use of 
the Union is claimed by a class of the anti- 
slavery people as a means of abolishing sla- 
very. No such claim I presume will be se- 
tiously made upon the use of slave labor 
goods asa means of removing the evil.— 
The “ difficulties” of withholding all support 
to the Union are much greater than those of 
refusing the use of slave labor products, and 
all the arguments used by Garrison in his 
editorial would, it appears to me, apply with 
more force to his case, were he to abandon 
the disunion ground, and present to his read- 
ers a similar defense for his course. 

After reading and re-reading that editorial, 
and seeking in vain for any logical zrgument 
in it, many of his friends will still be com- 
pelled to adhere to an old-fashioned idea, 
handed down by John Woolman and his co- 
temporaries—thorough|y examined and found 


* This insinuation that we would exclude 
one side of a question while we admitted the 
_ other, is entirely destitute of foundation. It 
has not the least semblance of truth, and we 
are unable to conceive how it was possible 
for the writer to think otherwise when he 








Garr infidelity, and Garrisonians In- 
ficels, my curiosity led me to the place by 
the time appointed. 

My desire was somewhat increased froma 
knowledge of the fact, that more or less of 
those about to be denounced would be pres- 
ent, and that the Rev. Bro. had boasted of 
his ability to exterminate that kind of*game, 
when provided with his “skunk gun ;”* in 
short, | supposed that he was to them what 
Davy Crocket was to *‘varmints,” a perfect 
terror. 


The meeting opened after the usual man- 
ner, a hymn and thena prayer, but, as aboli- 
tion was about to be preached down, it was 
necessary that anti-slavery be prayed up, so 
the brother spoke of the iniquity of the Mex- 
ican war in the main, but prayed God to bless 
our rulers, leaving no cause for complaint by 
either party. 

After taking for a text as much of Jude's 
general epistle as he found from the 14th to 
19th verses inclusive, he trusted to Jude as 
the best commentator on his own writings, 
and to read the balance of the epistle. Ex- 
treme physical debility consequent upon ex- 
traordinary labor while in attendance on 
Conference may have been the cause, but our 
brother never referred to the text afterwards. 

The Bible laid aside, he made one bound 
into the French revolution, landing in the 
spot where haman blood was flowing most 
freely. This he informed us was the result 
of infidelity, and as an opportunity here pre- 
sented itself to kill two birds with one stone, 
the cause of this infidelity was very Protest- 
antly laid to’ the teachings of the Catholic 
Church. Some, like myself,no doubt, were 
beginning to wonder about this time what all 
this had to do with Garrison's infidelity, 
while to those acquainted with his peculiar 
faculty of connecting effects with causes that 
have no relation to them, it was perfectly 
plain. However we were not kept in sus- 
pense more than half an hour, as the next ef- 
fort was to prove Robert Owen as identical 
with the Murats and Robespieres, of the 
French revolution. This I thought decided- 














* When challenged some time since toa 
discussion of this same subject, he refused on 
the ground that he had left his skunk gun at 





penned it.—Eprs | 


Pittsburg. As he has just returned from 
Conference he probably brovght it with him. 





Divine service concluded and the audience 
about to disperse, a venerable looking old 
gentleman who sat immediately in front of 
the pulpit, arose and proceeded so far as to 
say, ** may I say a few words ?”’ when bro- 
ther White responded in a very decided 


| “No! While I have charge of this pulpit and 


this congregation, I will not permit any re- 
marks to be made by any one, as it would 
lead to strife which is positively projpibited 
in God’s Holy word,” at the same time rev- 
erently laying his hand on the Bible. 

It was now quite evident that the brother 
took the old gentleman for one that had re- 
ceived a charge from his “skunk gun,” and 
although certainly not dead, might be mor- 
tally wounded; ap4 through fear that he 
might receive some injury from his death 
throes, threatened to bring the heavier arti!- 
lery of the law to bear upon any one who 


tection the law had thrown around the church. 
At this juncture several left the house as the 
only means now left of bearing a testimony 
against such a piece of Priestly usurpation. 

Some one aware of the fact ventured to 
tell brother White that the old gentleman on- 
ly desired to give notice of a religious mee- 
ting he contemplated holding in the after- 
noon. The brother made the amende Priest- 
ly, vindicating himself from any desire to 
prevent the spread of the genuine article, and 
the old man proceeded to state time and place 
of holding meeting, &c., &c., and finally 
presumed so far as to tell brother White that 
“he had been eating the flesh off his own 
arm.” The Priest informed him he must 
take his seat; having said all he could be 
permitted to there. By this time considera- 
ble confusion prevailed in the house, and ma- 
ny who would gladly have deen out, seemed 
afraid to move, the Rev. brother having so 
fully impressed them with his authority on 
the one hand, and the majesty of the law on 
the other. But Yankee ingenuity is a mateh 
for everything, and just at this crisis one of 
Jonathan’s sons call’d out very pathetically, 
“may I go home?” No hostile demonstra- 
tion following this request, the audience be- 
gan to make for the door, and in a short time 
that sacred building was emptied of its mot- 
ley group. 

lam not obnoxious to the charge of being 
particularly friendly to the Garrisonian scheme 
of emancipation, and all I ask for him or his 
friends is that they may have a fair chance 
to vindicate themselves from what they deem 
false or slanderous charges. Such treatment 
as they received at the hand of brother White, 
is of the same stripe of Paddy's, when the 
villagers tied the stones all fast and let the 
dogs loose upon him. 

Joel MeMillen of Salem came up on pur- 
pose to listen and reply, if needful, to the ser- 
mon, but denied the liberty of even giving 
out an appointment in that house under pen- 
alty of having all the artillery in the country 
not engaged in actual service in Mexico bro’t 
to bear upon him, withdrew to the street, 
when he announced that the sermon would 
be reviewed in the Disciples’ church as soon 
as they could convene. 

Brother White’s residence is fixed in Sa- 
lem (wisely I think) for the coming year, 
so that he will have frequent opportunities of 
coming in contact with what he is pleased 
to term ‘*‘the small fry of Garrisonism.”— 
Will they see that the brother’s labors for 
their good is not lost upon them, particularly 
I. T. who, Iam told, he likens to one good fish 
ina barrel of spoiled ones: beginning to taint 
a little. 

B. C. GILBERT. 


might have the temerity to.step over the prog angements 3 





| sources of this country and of the world fully 
developed; we should be glad to see wealth 
abound on every side, and all mankind in the 
enjoyment of such portions of it as will most 
| conduce to their own happiness. We gladly 
‘hail the commencement, and how much more 


**T love agitation when there is cause for it 
—the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- 
tants of a city, saves them from being burn- 
ed in their beds.”"—Ldmund Burke. 











O Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 


: | production of wealth, not of fictitious, nomi- 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. P < 4 


}nal wealth, but that which is real. We 
would have our country so intersected by 
sae i rail-roads, so traversed by canals, so connect- 
The next Annual Meeting of the Western ©! by highways on land and on water, that 
Anti-Slavery Society will be held at New | &¥ery article which the farmer, the mechanic, 
Lyme, Ashtabula county, on Wednesday, °° the manufacturer produced might be readi- 
Thursday and Friday, the 18th, 19th & 20th | ly transported to where it was most needed. 
of Angust, commencing at 10 o'clock, A. M. | We would have its mineral treasures brought 
Let the friends of Freedom come up in mul- Pt? the light of day, its soil clothed with 
titudes to the gathering! Let there be such fertility, and its very rocks and ice made 
an assemblage as will make glad the heart of @vailable for man’s enjoyment. 
the slave, and hasten the day of his redemp- The object which the members of the Chi- 
tion! Let all who can possibly attend be “cago Convention came together to promote 
there. Ata time like this the friends of li- is national in its character, and it was fitting 
berty have not a singl@ man to spare. Now | that a general interest should be felt in it.— 
is the hour for action—zeal, energy and firm- | Of this we do not complain; but it is a cause 
ness are needed now. We must not suffer | for deep regret that while so much interest 
the victors’ shouts of triumph that come up | is felt in a question of dollars and cents, so 
from the plains of Mexico todrown the voices | little is manifested in regard to human rights. 
of those who are pleading for humanity. We | ‘There are two kinds of Internal Improve- 
must not allow the National exultation for | ments—the one digs canals, builds rail-roads, 
triumphs upon the battle-field, and the fren- | deepens rivers, erects light-houses, secures 
zied love for military glory to roll over the harbors; the other enunciates great truths, 
land without an effort to restrain them. | applies principles, tears down error, builds 
Our duty is plain, our work is b US, | up righteousness and purifies the soul. As 
and the present js ours to labor in. Shall we the latter is immeasurably the most import- 
be faithful to the trust reposed in us, or re- | ant it should receive greater attention; bu® 
creant to the high duty we owe our country, | such is not the case. The Internal Improve- 
the world, our brother, and our Creator? ' 


| ment of the country is regarded as of more 
Beside the advocates of emancipation in’ moment than the Internal Improvement of 


the West, we expect to ha¥e with us on that | the man. Men will do more, and give more 

oceasion, Wau. Luoyp Garrison, James N. to deepen the channel of a river and improve 

Burroum, Freperick Doveiass, Steruen S. | its navigation, than to multiply works of be- 

Foster, and perhaps others. nevolence and Jove. ‘They will labor harder 

LOT HOLMES, to obtain a charter for a rail-road, than to pro- 

Recording See'ry. | cure a universal charter of man’s right.— 

ed Lake navigation is more attractive to them 

than practical righteousness—the building of 

| light-houses of greater interest than the 
weightier matters of the law. 


Annual Meeting. 





Anti-Slavery Meetings. 

J. W. WALKER and N. N. SELBY 
will hold Anti-Slavery Meetings at the fol- 
lowing places: 

The Whigs profess to condemn the Mexi- 
can war, many of the Northern Democrats 
are sick of it, it has already cost the nation 
thousands of lives, while half a million of 
dollars a day would probably fall short of the 
actual expense to which the people are sub- 
jected by it. If itis regarded merely in a 
business point of view, as a transaction which 
involves the risk of life and property as does 
lake and river navigation, it must be con- 
ceded to be more important than the latter. 
Take, for instance, the last twelve-month, 
and we hesitate not to affirm that all the 
snags, and sawyers, and sand-bars of the 
western rivers, and all the rocks and lee 
shores of our lakes have not occasioned one- 
tenth so great a destruction of huian life as 
the balls of the Mexicans, and their ally the 
vomito; and as for the glory acquired for the 
sufferers by these respective modes of death, | 
we think the balance is decidedly in favor of | 
the former. So far as the loss of property is | 


Chagrin Falls, Saturday and Sunday, 31st 
of July and Ist of August. 


Ravenna, Tuesday, August 3d. 
Akron, Thursday, August 5th. 

Massillon, Saturday and Sunday, 7th and 
t 


The above meetings will all commence at 
10 A. M. except that at Chagrin Falls which 
will commence at 2 P. M. 

Hiram S. Gilmore and the choir of the 
Cincinnati High School will participate in 
these meetings. 

Will the friends make all necessary ar- 


S. BROOKE, 
Gen. Agent. 


The Chicago Convention. 


This Convention is one of the most im- 
portant political gatherings that has assein- 
bled for many years, and one in which the 
people of the West and of the North have 
felt’ great interest. The necessity which 


| the completion of every feasible plan for the | 


a 





ty slaveholder, who, we are told, **is hono- 
rable in all his dealings with his fellow-men,” 
although he does daily rob some fifty or a hun- 
red of them of all they earn—this honorable 
man entered into a calculation in regard to 
the matter of providing religious instruction 
for his chattel property, made it a Profit and 
Loss account, decided it by the same rules 
that he would decide whether to give or with- 
hold from them a sprinkling of pork to give 
a relish to their weekly peck of corn. He 
| decided that it would be more profitable to 
give his slaves the ‘ gospel,’ as he rather curi- 
ously calls a pro-slavery priest, and straight- 
way the fact is trampeted abroad by the Col- 
onizationists, as an evidence, we suppose, of 
the righteousness of their plan of expatria- 
tion. Although itinvolves him in an expense 
of six or eight hundred dollars a year, beside 
the cost of a meeting house, yet the spec- 
ulation is a good one, for as he shrewdly re- 
marks, ** Preaching will soon pay for itself 
on a plantation.” The same is doubtless 
true of field overseerism—we use the term in 
contradistinction to church overseerism—but 
the question naturally arises, what must be 
the character of that preaching which slave. 
holders think profitable to their plantation 
systems, even as whips and chains are profit- 
able? The slaves do not go willingly to their 
task, it is the fear of punishment that drives 
them to the field at early dawn, and this was 
the motive our exemplary slaveholder urged 
upon the consideration of his slaves, as an in- 
ducement for them to submit to the religious 
instruction of his chosen preacher. * You 
must go unless you are sick, and I will pun- 
ish you if you do not obey me.’’ No wonder 
they were regular and punctual in their at- 
tendance. 

We presume that most of the vaunted ca- 
ses of the religious instruction of plantation 
slaves, are about equal to that related by 
“ Philodoulos,” though probably pious men- 
thieves would be more hypocritical than this 
frank, out-spoken infidel. They would doubt- 
less attribute it rather to Jove of souls, than 
love of dollars, which, by the way, are often 
convertible terms with those who make the 
highest pretensions to American religion. 

The subjoined extract from a volume of 
sermons prepared by Bishop Mead of Va., for 
the use of such preachers as the one employ- 
ed by this Louisiana planter, will show the 
kind of doctrine that is peddled out under the 
name of * gospel,” and which makes plan- 
tation preaching profitable to the planter: 





“Now from this general rule, namely, that 
you are to do all service for your masters and 
mistresses as if you did it for God himself, 
there arise several other rules of duty towards 
your masters and mistresses, which I shall 
endeavor to Jay out in order before you. 

And in the first place, you are to be obedi- 
ent and subject to your masters in all things. 

* * And Christian ministers are com- 
manded to ‘exhort servants to be obedient 
unto their own masters, and to please them 
well in all things, not answering them again, 
or gainsaying.” You see how strictly God 
requires this of you, that whatever your mas- 
ters and mistresses order you to do, you must 
set about it immediately, and faithfully per- 
forin it, without any disputing or grumbling, 





and take care to please them well in all things, 
And for your encouragement he tells you that 
he will reward you for itin Heaven: because 
while you are honestly and faithfully doing 
your master’s business here, you are serving 


——E 


called it into being is to be found in the 


course the President pursued in reference to 


the * River and Harbor Bill,” vetoing the 
appropriations which Congress had made to 


improve the navigation on our Jakes and | 


western streams. Considering the position 
in which the President was placed, and the 


concerned, no one, who understands enough 
of arithmetic toadd to ether the various items 
of enormous expense which the war has cost, 
jean avoid the conclusion that it is a greater 


from our lake and river accidents. Yet we 
hear of no great Anti-Mexican War meeting 





pecuniary loss by far than all which result! 


your Lord and Master in Heaven. You see, 
also, that you are not to take any exceptions 
to the behavior of your masters and mistress- 
es, and that you are to be subject and obedi- 
ent, not only to such as are good, and gentle 
; and mild towards you, but also to such as 
| may be froward, peevish,and hard. For you 
are not at liberty to choose your own masters, 


urgent need there was that every dollar in , at Chicago or elsewhere, embodying its sen- 
the National Treasury should be applied to | timents in strong resolutions, and appointing 
the support of the Mexican war, we do not | its committee of eighteen—each commitiee- 
wonder he acted ag he did. ‘The govern-| man representing a State—* to gather statis- 
ment found it dificult to raise sufficient funds | tics and present the same to the Congress of 
for this purpose, and as the North and West | the United States,” as did the River and 
had responded so promptly to the call for men | Harbor Convention. ‘The call for such a 
and money, had so readily trampled under meeting would fall upon heavy ears, the 
foot their acknowledged principles, and, at hearts of such as should respond to it are 
Slavery's dictation, solemnly voted in Con- ‘worshipping at the shrine of Mammon. The 
gress assembled that a lie was the truth, was American people place money above man, 
it unreasonable that he should expect their ‘and exalt policy above principle. The sys- 
patriotism would make them willing to go | tem of Internal Improvement which is most 
yet farther—to yield their River and Harbor attractive to them, although it may increase 
appropriation? In this, however, it appears their wealth, is not of the kind to elevate and 
he was mistaken; they were willing to hire ennoble them, and promote their growth in 
men to fight for slavery, were even anxiows those things which, above all others, best 
to demonstrate their love of country by bntch- becometh a nation—Justice, Mercy, and | 
ering a few Mexicans themselves, but were Truth. 
unwilling to prove their patriotism by sub- | 
mitting to a commercial inconvenience. 

The Convention appears to have been un- | 
usually large, delegates from fourteen free | 
and four slaveholding States being present, | : heggax 

bining, it is probable, a larger amount of first appeared in the Liberia Advocate, 
intelligence and moral worth than is usual is a fair specimen of the a whieh aoe 
for political meetings. Corwin called it be resorted to by the Colonization Society in| 
“The Congress of the American people,” order to retain any degree of favor with a) 
and said he would gladly swap the old one slaveholding and pro-slavery public. And | 
for it. When we speak of the meeting as a although it is somewhat singular that a So- | 
political gathering, we do not mean to be un- ciety which is pre-eminently pious, and one 
J das intimating that it was a partizan of whose strongest claims to popular favor is 
movement; although from the very nature of to be found in the fact that itis the pet of D. 
the case, fewer Democrats than Whigs took D.s, and of Reverends and Right Reverends, | 
part in it, the former having adopted as their should bring forward the testimony of an in- 
motto “ Our President right or wrong.” It fidel! concerning the religious instruction of | 
was perfectly free under the Call which slaves, yet it is none the less acceptable to 
brought it together for all who felt an inte- us because of the source whence it ema- 
rest in the subject matter it was convened to nates. 
consider. | The reasoning of this slaveholder is cer- 

That the vetoed appropriations were of tainly very ingenious, and jadging from his 
vast importance to the ial int own statement we incline to the belief that 
of the country, especially of the West, none the /ast argument he used outweighed all the 
will deny; and it was this which prompted others, and was the means of inducing him 
men to leave their homes and their business to give his slaves religious instruction: name- 
for the Chicago Convention. It was the mo- ly, * That I would be no loser, but a gainer, 


Religious Instruction of the Slaves. 





In another column will be found a letter 
over the signature of * Plilodoulos,” which | 
and 
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nied interests of the country which brought by giving them the gospel.” This exempla- 


|H 


but into whatever hands God hath been pleas- 
ed to put you, you must do your daty, and 
God will reward you for it. 

2. You are not to be eye servants. Now 
eye servants are such as will work and seem 
mighty diligent while they think any body is 
taking notice of them, but when their mas- 
ters’ and mistresses’ backs are turned, they 
are idle and neglect their business. I am 
afraid there are a great many such eye ser- 
vants among you, and that you do not consi- 
der how great a sin itis to be so, and how 
severely God will punish you for it. You 
may easily deceive your owners, and make 
them have an opinion of you that you do not 
deserve, and get the praise of men by it; but 
remember that you canrot deceive Almighty 
God, who sees your wickedness and deceit, 
and will puuish you accordingly. For the 
tule is, that you must obey your masters in 
all things, and do the work they set you about 
with fearand trembling, in singleness ot heart 
as unto Christ; not with eye service as men- 
pleasers, but as the servants of Christ, doin 
the will of God from the heart; with g 
will doing service as to the Lord, and not as 
tomen. If, then, you would but say within 
yourselves, ‘My master hath set me about 
this work, and his back is turned, so that I 
may loiter and idle if I please, for he does 
not see me; but there is my great Master in 
eaven, whose overseer my other master is, 
and his eyes are always upon me and taking 
nctice of me, and I cannot get any where out 
of his sight, nor be idle without his knowing 
it; and what will become of me, if I lose his 
good will and make him angry with me?’ 
if, I say, you would once get the way of 
thinking and saying thus upon all oceasions, 
you then would do what God commands you, 
and serve your masters with singleness of 
heart, that is, with honesty and sincerity, and 
do the work you are set about with fear and 
trembling, not for fear of your masters and 
mistresses upon earth, for you may easily 
cheat them, and make them believe you are 
doing their business when you do not, but 
with fear and trembling lest God your Hea- 
venly Master, whom you cannot deceive, 
should call you to account, and punish you 
in the next world, for your deceitfulness and 
eye service in this. 

3. You are to be faithful and honest to 
your and mi » not purloining, 
or wasting their goods or substance, but show- 
ing all good fidelity in all things. * * 
Do not your masters, under God, provide for 
yout And how shall they be able to do 
this, to feed and to clothe you, unless you 
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take honest care of every thing that belongs | the blessed cold water my shattered system 


tothem? Remember that God requires this 
of you, and if you are not afraid of suffering 
for it here, you cannot escape the vengeance 
of Almighty God, who will judge between 
you and your masters, and make you pay se- 
verely in the next world, for all the injustice 
you do them here. And though you could 
manage so cunningly as to escape the eyes 
and hands of man, yet think what a dreadful 
thing it is to fall into the hands of the living 
God, who is able to cast both soul and body 
into hell! 

4. You are to serve your masters with 
cheerfulness, reverence, and humility. You 
are to do your masters’ service with good will, 
doing it as the will of God from the heart, 
without any sauciness or answering again.— 
How many of you do things quite otherwise, 
and instead of going about your work with a 

ood will and a good heart,dispute and gram- 
Ble, give saucy answers, and behave in a sur- 
ly manner! There is thing so b ing 
and engaging in a modest, cheerful, good-na- 
tured behavior, that a little work done in that 
manner seems better done and gives far more 
satisfaction than a great deal more that must 
be done with fretting, vexation, and the lash 
always held over you. It also gains the good 
will and love of those you belong to, and 
makes your own life pass with more ease and 
pleasure. Besides, you are to consider that 
this grumbling and ill will does not affect 

our ters and mi only. They 
ways and means in their hands of for- 
ciag you todo your work, whether you are 
willing or not. Bat your murmuring and 
grumbling is against God, who hath placed 
you in that service, who will punish you se- 
verely in the next world for despising his 
commands.” 








A Word of Encouragement. 

We have recently received kind and en- 
couraging letters from our friends Ruth and 
Joseph Dugdale. We thank them for these 
tokens of their sympathy, and although de- 
signed only for ourselves, yet we think there 
are some portions of them that our readers 
will be interested to see, and which we hope 
the writers will excuse us for publishing. 

The following extract is from the letter 
from Ruth: 


“So strong are the moral affinities of those 
who labor on behalf of the oppressed, scarce 
any other introduction is requisite than the 
knowledge of their mutual interest in one 
common cause dear to their best feelings.— 
Thy name and labors for humanity are so fa- 
miliar from frequent mention among our mu- 
tual friends in Eastern Pennsylvania (during 
onr recent visit there) that although we have 
never mingled in person, I feel much “more 
like addressing a sister than a stranger. 

“I have sometimes thought if no other 
good should result from the promulgation of 
abolition principles than their tendency to de- 
@troy sectarian exclusiveness, remove sec- 
tional prejudices, overcome the spirit of caste, 
fusing as it were into one the souls of those 
who seek the promotion of peace on earth 
and good will to man; if no other object be 
achieved, the labor of reformers will not have 
been in vain. Indeed, out of this have grown 
other reforms promotive of human progress, 
and highly cheering to the heart of the phi- 
Janthropist, no matter in what country or 


| is being renovated, 1 would again inhale the 
| high-toned atmosphere where anti-slavery 
truth is as a consuming fire. 

The convention here commenced in our 
meeting house on First day morning at 9 o’- 
clock, and when the hour of 11 arrived, the 


of the Lord being there, liberty spread out 
her white banner, and friends Brook, Selby 
and Walker were free to utter words of ex- 
hortation to the people; and we were alto- 
gether with one accord. 
* * * * a 

“*T have never met with thy Elizabeth, yet 
I feel to love you both asearnest and faithful 
heralds of **the good day coming.” 


“T send you my benediction, desiring your 


That aright spirit may be with you—that 

‘without concealment and without compro- 

mise” you may continue to speak the truth, 

the searching truth in love. 

For freedom and the right, thy friend, 

JOSEPH A. DUGDALE. 

Subserip‘ion to sustain the Anti-Slave- 
Ty movement. 





Will not every town and neighborhood 
wherever there is one Abolitionist, report it- 
self at the Anniversary Meeting, by contribu- 
ting to the fund of the Society and forward- 
ing the amount at that time? 

Friends of the Slave! if no one can attend, 
will you not send from your respective neigh- 
borhoods donations by mail, at least ten days 
or two weeks previous to the 18th of August, 
and in all instances write the name of the 
contributors, together with the amount con- 
tributed and the place of residence, so that 
they may be recorded after the Anniversary 
Meeting is over. 
Treas., Salem, Col. co., Ohio. 

Some of the Abolitionists in the East who 
were prevented from attending the Anniver- 
sary Meeting of the American Society, for- 


cannct be at the Anniversary cf the Western 
Society, follow their example ? 
S. BROOKE, Gen. Agent. 





A Wesleyan Methodist. 
The following extract of a letter fiom H. 
W. Curtis will show the position of at least 
one Wesleyan Methodist. 

‘Our meeting in Augusta was not large, 
but those in attendance seemed much inte- 
rested. At the intervals between meetings 
many gathered in groups, and gave evidence, 
by the engagedness with which they con- 
versed, that what we had said had not fullen 
upon the ears of idle listeners. Considering 





clime originated ; such the community of feel- 
ing so beautifully described by the true-soul- 
ed and gifted Lowell. 


the unpopularity of our views, what, but a 
strong apprehension of their truth, can excite 
so much interest? The fact is, dead as the 


meeting of Friends commenced, and the spirit 


hearts may be nerved for every conflict.— | 


Amount heretofore published, $272.15 
Cincinnati, 150.00 
Green Plain, 14,25 | 
Harveysburgh, 5,50 
Cadiz, 5,00 | 
$175.91 


Direct to James Barnaby, | 


warded the amount of what they would have | 
expending in attending—will! not those who | 





*‘When a deed is done for Freedom, thro’ public conscience seems to be, the people are | 


the broad earth’s aching breast, 
Burns a thrill of joy prophetic trembling on 
fiom east to west.” 

And again he adds: 

* For mankind is one in spirit, and an instinct 
bears along, 

Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift 
flash of right or wrong, | 

Whether conscious or unconscious, yet hu- | 
manity’s vast frame, 

Thro’ its ocean sundered fibres feels the gush 
of joy or shame ; | 

In the gain or loss of one race, all the rest. 

ave equal claim.” 

“Though we may oft toil wearily, because | 
we see not fruits commensurate with our | 
wishes, still is there not much to stimulate | 
us to continued effort in the high privilege of | 
companionship with the true-hearted of the | 
world? sowing seed that will sooner or later | 
(whether we behold it or not) bring forth 
abundantly? This blessed promise should | 
cheer the desponding mind. “My word | 
shall not return void, but shall accomplish | 
the end whereunto I sent it.” Our Father's 
truth spoken in gentleness and love has ac- 
complished, will accomplish mighty deeds 
again.” 


Joseph writes as follows: 
“A line being allowed me here I cheer- 





fully occupy it in order to express my cordial | 


approbation of the efficient labors of our de- 


voted friends Walker and Selby at this place | 


on yesterday and to-day (6 mo., 30th and 
7th mo., Ist.) Walker is a stalwart man, a 
Boanarges in very truth. Selby is not often 


surpassed in earnestness, carrying conviction | 


to the heart of the listener that the rights of 
human nature in his estimation are above co- 
lor, caste or creed. They tarried at our house, 
and refreshed us with their presence. May 
God bless them in their labor for the over- 
throw of the terrible Bastile of oppression. 
**T have been very near the gates of death, 
and when just ready to pass away from mu- 
tability, was made to rejoice that while I had 
strength and some small means, I gave them, 
feeble though they were, for the redemption 
of the slave. I look upon death in a differ- 
ent light from the masses. When near its 
portals all before me was bright as the sun. 
1 mourn that Christendom is expending its 
power in proselyting to mere sect while im- 
brated humanity is trodden in the dust. It 
would give me incalculable pleasure to be 
present with you at the coming anniversary, 
for now that through the instrumentality of 


not at ease in their guilty position. | 

“As we brought our charges against the | 
Churches, who do you imagine was on hand 
for their defense? None other than Mr. 
Hamlin, the Wesleyan Minister whom you 
met in debate buta few days previously.— 
He apologized for the infamous resolutions 
of the General Conference of the M. E. 
Church of °36, very similarly as I have heard 
the priests of that church do. He said that | 
the Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Bap- 





| tist and Disciple Churches were not what | cognized from the foundation of the govern- 


they should be. But yet they were reform- 
ing, were on the advance. His duty to them, | 
therefore, was to call to them to come on, | 
and not to denounce them as anti-christian 
odies. I scarce ever witnessed a more ser- 
vile attempt to soothe the conscience of a 
profligate church. And is ‘his Wesleyan 
anti-slavery? {If so, what an imposition!” 
Remembering the way Mr. Hamlin talked | 
during the discussion at Mt. Union about. 
setting the slave's loose,” and ** witholding 
their civil rights until they were prepared for 
them,” we are not surprised to hear of him | 
as above. In his defense of the anti-slavery | 
character of the U.S. Constitution, he ex- | 
cused the framers of it for the insertion of | 
the threc-fifth clause, by saying it was done 
to equalize the representation, that had it not | 
been allowed the South would not have had 
| Near so many Delegates in Congress as the 
| North. 


| 
A Worp To wnom IT May concern.—In | 


sending out bills last week to subscribers in | 
arrears for two years, where there was more 
than one paper going to the same P. O., we 
marked the notice then published, so as to | 
call attention to it, that a seulement might | 

, be made. We say this, so that none who re- 
ceived a marked copy need think we meant 
to distinguish them from others who were in- 
debted for the same amoant. 


Patsoner’s Frirxp.—The proprietors of 

this interesting paper have made arrange- 
‘ments with Edmund Quincy, for a weekly 
| contribution of three columns from his pen. 
| Quiney is one of the best reformatory writers 
in the country, and we hope his connection 
with the paper will increase its circulation as 
it wil} its interest, 


The Prisoner's Friend continues to be pub- 


| ligations have been fulfilled toa much less 


| ciple has been most emphatically acknowl- 





_ lished in Boston at $1,50 per year. 


Hi. W. Curtiss & J. Preston. 
| The presence of these friends on the Re- 
| Serve at /east two weeks previous to the An- 
niversary, is especially desirable. As we 
| know not where a letter would reach them, 
| we take this method of requesting their atten- 
| tion, and shall expect to see them in Salem 

as soon as their arrangements will permit. 

| Will those of our subscribers who have an 
| opportunity so to do, inform them of the 
| above? 





Meeting at New Franklin. 
Jas. Barnaby Jr., and Benj. S. Jones will 
| hold an Anti-Slavery Meeting at New Frank- 


| lin, Stark co., on Sunday, the Ist of August, 
| commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M. 


Q<p It will be seen by a Petition from 
over two thousand members of the Free 
| Church of Scotland. which will be found in 
| another column, that the discussion of Amer- 
| ican slavery still continues to be agitated in 
| that body, as we hope it ever will be until 
| the church proclaims that she has no union 


with slaveholders. 


Henry Cray Baptizen.—We learn from 
| a correspondent of the Baptist Banner, that 
‘the Hon. Henry Clay was baptized on the 





| 22d ult., in one of the beautiful ponds on his 
own estate, near Lexington. He united with 
‘the Episcopal Chureh, but demanded immer- 
sion. 
| We thonght the commandment was * Re- | 
pent, and be baptized.” Perhaps we are mis- | 
taken, and shall find on referring to it that it 
| reads, * Be baptized, and repent.” Henry 
| Clay must certainly have thought that this 
| was the correct version unless he is a very 
| bad man, else he would never have dared to 
| be plunged beneath the water as a baptismal 
_ rite, while he claims God’s image as his pro- 
| perty. 


Chicago Convention. 





| The subjoined resolutions were adopted by 
| the Chicago Harbor and River Convention, 
| with great unanimity, 

First, That the Constitution of the United 
| States was framed by practical men, tor prac- 
| tical purposes, declared in its preamble.— 
| “To provide for the common defence, to pro- 
| mote the general welfare, and to secure the 
| blessings of liberty ;"’ and was mainly de- 
signed to create a government whose func- 
tions should be adequate to the protection 
of the common interests of all the States, 
or of two or more of them, which could 
not be maintained by the action of the sep- 
arated States. ‘hat in strict d 


rectness or circuity of the route, whether it 


~— 


them. So that if there be any truth in reli- 


atte 


Slavery Society or applying them by direc- 





passes through a custom-house on the British | gion, I shall have to answer for them, their ‘tion of the donors to some branch of this re- 


sidé of the St. Lawrence, or descends thro’ 


that river and its connecting canals, to the | 


ocean, or whether it passes along the artifi- 
cial communications and natural streams of 
any of the States to the Atlantic. 


8. That thé general government by extend- | 


ing its jurisdiction over Lakes and naviga- 
ble rivers, subjecting them to the same laws 


which prevail on the ocean, and en its bays | 


and ports, not only fur purposes of revenue, 
but to give security to life and property, by 
the regulation of Steam Boats, has precluded 
itself from denying that jurisdiction for any 
other legitimate rezulation of Commerce. Lt 
it has power to control and restrain, it’ Must 
have the same power to protect, assist and 
facilitate, and if it denies the jurisdiction in 
the one mode of action, it should renounce it 
in the other. 

9. That in consequence of the peenliar dan- 
gers of the navigation of the Lakes, arising 
from the want of Harbors for shelter and of 
the Western Rivers from snags and other ob- 
Structions, there are no parts of the United 
States more emphatically demanding the 
prompt and continued care of the Govern- 
ment to diminish those dangers and to pro- 
tect the property and life exposed to them; 
and that any one who can regard provisions 
for those purposes as sectional, local and not 
national, must be wanting in information of 
the extent of the commerce carried on upon 
those lakes and rivers, and of the amount of 
teeming population occupied or interested in 
that navigation. 

10. That having regard to relative popula- 
tion or to the extent of commerce, the appro- 
priations heretofore made for the interior riv- 
ers and lakes and the streams connecting 
them with the Ocean, have not been ina just 
and fair proportion to those made for the ben- 
efit of the Atlantic coast; and that the time 
has arrived when this injustice should be 
corrected in the only mode in which it can 
be done by the united, determined and perse- 
veringefforts of those whose rights have been 
overlooked. 

11. That independent of this right to pro- 
tection of ** Commerce among the States,” 
the right of ** common defence”? guaranteed 
by the Constitution, entitles those citizens 
inhabiting the country bordering upon the in- 
terior lakes and rivers, to such safe and con- 
venient harbors as may afford shelter to a Na- 
vy whenever it shall be rendered necessary 
by hostilities with our neighbors; and that 
the construction of such harbors cannot safe- 
ly be delayed to the time which will demand 
their immediate use. 

12. That the argement most commonly 
urged against appropriations to ptotect *com- 
merce among the States,”’ and to defend the 
inhabjtants of the frontiers, that they invite 
sectional combinations, to insure success to 


many unworthy objects, is founded ona prac- | 


tical distrust of the Republican principles of 
«ur Government, and of the capacity of the 
people to select competent and honest repre- 
sentatives. ‘hat it may be urged with equal 





with this object, the revenues derived from 
commerce were surrendered to the general 
government, with the express understanding 
that they should be applied to the promotion 
of those common interests. 

2. That among these common interests 
and objects were—Ist. Foreign Commerce, 
to the regulation of which, the powers of the 
States severally were confessedly inadequate, 
and 2d, internal trade and navigation, wher- 
ever the concurrence of two or more States 
was necessary to its preservation, or where 
the expense of its maintenance should be 
equitably borne by two or more States, and 
where, of course, those States must necessi- 
tily have a voice in its regulation ; and hence 
resulted the Constitutional grant of power to 
Congress, “to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations and among the States.” 

3. That being thus possessed both of the 
means and of the power which were denied 
to the States respectively, Congress became 
obligated by every consideration of good 
faith and common justice to cherish and in- 
crease both the kinds of commerce thus com- 
mitted to its care, by expanding and extend- 
ing the means of conducting them, and of af- 
fording them all those facilities and all that 
protection which the States individually 
would have afforded, had the revenue and the 
authority been left to them, 


4. That this obligation has ever been re- 


ment, and has been fulfilled partially, by 
erecting light-houses, building piers for har- 
bors, breakwaters and sea-walls, removing | 
obstructions in rivers and providing other fa- 
cilities for the commerce carried on from the 
ports on the Atlantic coast; and the same ob- 


extent in providing similar facilities for *com- 
merce among the States ;’ and that the prin- 


edged to embrace the western lakes and riv- 
ers, by appropriations for numerous light- 
houses upon them, which appropriations have 
never been questioned in Congress as want- 
ing constitutional authority. 


5. That thus by a series of acts which 
have received the sanction of the people of 
the United States and of every department of 
the Federal Government, under all Adminis- 
trations, the common understanding of the 
intent and objects of the framers of the Con- 
Stitution in granting to Congress the power 
to regulate commerce has been manifested 
and has been confirmed by the People, and 
this understanding has become as much a 
part of that instrument as any one of its most 
explicit provisions. 

6. That the power “to regulate commerce 
with Foreign Nations and among the States 
and with the Indian tribes,”’ is on its face so 
palpably applicable in its whole extent to 
each of the subjects enumerated equally and 
in the same manner, as to render any attempts 
to make it more explicit, idle and futile, and 
that those who admit the rightful application 
of the power to Foreign Commerce, by facil- 
itating and protecting its operations by im- 
proving Harbors and clearing out navigable 
rivers, cannot consistently deny that it equal- 
ly authorizes similar facilities to «Commerce 
among the States.” 

7. That “Foreign Commerce” is depend- 
ent upon internal trade for the distribution of 
its freights, and for the means of paying for 
them, so that whatever improves the one, ad- 
vances the other; and they are so insepara- 
ble that they should he regarded as one.— 
That an export from the American shore to a 
British port in Canada is as much foreign 
commerce as if it had been carsied directly 
to Liverpool, and that an exportation to Liv- 


force against legislation upon any other sub- 
ject, involving various and extensive interests. 
That a just appreciation of the rights and in- 
terests cf all our fellow citizens, in ever 


quarter of the Union, disclaiming selfish and | most orderly, quiet, pleasant and prosperous 
i | plantati I have ever seen. W 


ignorance, and its consequent evils. 


observation, that even if there be no truth in 
religion, still it has a tendency to make ser- 
vants better than they otherwise would be, | 
more honest and faithiul, so that in this re- 
spect I would be no user but a gainer by giv- | 
ing them the gospel. So that at any rate be | 
the Bible true or false, my safest and best! 
plan, is to give them the gospel; and I have | 
done accordingly. 

* My first step was to put up a plfin and 
comfortable house, expressly for religious wor- 
ship. This is called the Meeting-house. 

*Itis true T live within a short distance of 
two or three churches, but knowing that my 
srvints would be exposed to many tempta- 
ticns on the way, in attending these ehurch- 
es, | determined to have one at home, 

* The next step was to engage the services 
of a minister of the Gospel, without so muck 
regard to his denominatios,as to his piety and 
acceplabilily. (‘The expense of this was from 
Six to eight hundred doilars a year, but preach- 
ing will soon pay tor self ona plantation.) | 

* When the minister first came, | took my | 
family and went with him to the meeting: | 
house, where the servants had already been 
collected. L then spoke to my servants to 
this effeet: You see what | have done for 
you—lI have built this house—I have obtain- 
ed a preacher—1 knew tf there be any truth 
in religion, } would be responsible if you did 
not have the Gospel. But now you will have 
to answer for yourselves if you do not obey 
what the preacher tells you to do. 1 have 
now done my duty to you, so that I will sim- 
ply have to answer for myself, 

“The minister then commenced and went 
through the religious exercises. But fearing 
lest some had been attracted to the meeting 
merely by its novelty, | remarked at the close 
of the meeting, that | expected all to be pres- 
ent on future occasions, unless hindered by 
sickness. Said I to them, you see you have 
precisely the Same services as your master’s 
family. We all attend here with you. Now 
| after providing these privileges for you, it is 

nothing more than right that you should at- 
tend on them, and I shall require it of you, 
justas I do of my children, ‘Ihe services 
cannot injure you,and they may do you good. 
It is my fixed purpose therefore, to see that 
you always attend and in good season, And 
| 1 will deal with you in reference to this mat- 
ter, just as 1 do with my children. Some- 
times they would rather stay at home and 
play, than go to church, ‘Then I simply say 
to them, you must go, unless you are sick, 
| and I will punish you if you do not obey me 
—and I shall deal with you in the same 
wa 





At the close of our conversation, he told 
me that his servants, (although some did not 
at first like to attend.) soon became as punc- 
tual and regular as his own family, and that 
the good effects of preaching upon them could 
already plainly be seen, especially in their 
j increased temperance, honesty and faithful- 
| ness in duty. 
| Here I mustclose, It would do your heart 

good to visit that plantation, or one like itin 
, Mississippi, which I shall describe in my 
,next. ‘The one just described is one of the 


Would that 





local purposes, will lead intelligent rep 
tatives to such a distribution of the means in 
the ‘I'reasury, upon a system of moderation 
and ultimate equality, as will in time meet 
the most urgent wants of all, and prevent 
those jealousies and suspicions which threa- 
ten the most serious danger to our confedera- 
cy. - 

13. That we are utterly incapable of per- 





| 


| July 7, announces the arrival of the steam- 


there were more like it! 
As ever, yours truly, 


PHILODOULOS. 
Later from Mexico! 





An extra of the New Orleans Times of 


ceiving the difference between a harbor for) Ship Alabama, from Vera Cruz on the 2d 
shelter and a harbor for commerce, and sup- | inst. The latest dates from Mexico by this 
suppose that a mole or pier which will afford | arrival are to the 19th of June. Santa Anna, 
safe anchorage and protection to a vessel | it is said, has demanded a forced loan of one 


against a storm, must necessarily improve | million, and is ratsing the money atthe point 





erpool neither gains nor loses any of the char- 


acteristics of foreign commerce, by the ai- | sonnet have tt 
; naet bh ’ 


such harbor, and adapt it to commercial pur- | of the bayonet. 


poses. 


14. That the revenues derived from the 
imports on foreign goods, being the common 
property of the people, and the public lands 
being the common heritage of all our citizens, 
so long as these resources continue, the im- 


position of any special burden onany portion | 


of the people, to obtain the means of accom- 
plishing objects equally within the duty and 
the competency of the General Government, 
would be unjnst and oppressive. 

15. That we disavow all and every at- 
tempt to connect the cause of internal trade 
and “Commerce among the States” with the 
fortunes of any political party, but that we 


| mean to place that cause upon such immuta- 


ble principles of truth, justice and constitu- 
tional duty, as shall command the respect of 
all parties, and the deference of all candidates 
for public favor. 


From the Liberia Advocate. 

Reasoning of a Louisiana Planter. 

Apams co., Miss., Feb. 17, 1817. 
Editor of Liberia Advocate -— 

Dear Sin:—Not very long ago, I had the 
pleasure of meeting with a wealthy and intel- 
ligent planter in Louisiana, who gave his 
views concerning the religious instruction of 
slaves. 
and not only so, but he is frequently skepti- 
cal on the subjectof religion. ‘This is one of 
the circumstances that made his reasoning, in 
reference to his slaves, peculiarly interesting 
to me—perhaps the same may prove some- 
what interesting to you and to some of the 
readers of your valuable paper. Of course, 
no names wil! be expected in a communica- 
tion of this kind. Suflice itto say,as regards 
the planter himself, he is a gentleman of ed- 
veation and wealth, of good and temperate 
habits, noble, generous, and honorable in all 
his dealings with his fellow-men; ina word, 
he is what the world would call a first-rate 
Louisianian. 

In the course of the conversation, afier lis- 
tening to the difficulties of his own mind on 


the subject of religion, | asked him how he | 
His reply | 


felt in reference to his servants. 
shall be given as nearly 48 possible in his 
own words. 

Said he, ** I have reasoned with myself in 
this manner— itis true there are doubts in my 
own mind as regards the Bible, as to tts be- 
ing the trne word of God, and as to its tell- 
ing what is to be the true state of man in the 
world to come. But notwithstanding my 
doubts, it is the part of wisdom for ime to 
choose the safe side, at least, the safest side 
possible. 

* Suppose, then, that the Bible should at 
last be found.to be trae; what will be my sit- 


vation? | shall have more to answer for my- | 


self than I can do—without having t> answer 
for my servants. They ate tn my band and 


the gespel unless F give? 


He is not a member of any church, | 


A letter farther states that the work of for- 
tifying the approaches to the Capital is pro- 
gressing with great energy, but with very 

| little jndgment. No farther tidings have 
| been received from General Scott, except that 
| he has abandoned Jalapa, and it was in pos- 
| session of the Guerrillas. 

| Commodore Perry has returned from his 
|expedition to Tobasco. He found the river 
| impassable, and consequently landed his 
, troops and marched to the town. He found 

| the enemy ready to receive him, and having | 
‘drawn up his forees, they fired, which the 
| Commodore returned, when they scattered, 
' Four of our men were wounded, Lieut. May 

| among the number lost an arm.—Tribune. | 








Or James N. Boreun of Lynn, a well- 
| known Abolitionist, happening to live in a 
street through which Mr. Polk and su/le 
| were to pass in making their entree into that 
| place, caused a flag, on which was inscribed 
| in large letters, ‘No union with Slaveholders,’ 
to be attached to his chimney, stretched 
across the street and fastened to the opposite 
| house.— Tribune. 
| 


WESTERN ANTI-SLAVERY. PAIR. 








It is proposed to hold a Fair, to aid the 
| cause of emancipation, at the time and place 
of the next Anniversary of the Western An- 
\ti-Slavery Society; and the object of this 
Cireular is to invite all, to assist in’ prepar- 
ing for that occasion, who are the foes of op- 
pression—who desire that our country shall 
be redeemed from the rule of tyrants—who 
| wish to break the yoke of the captive, and to | 
repel the aggressions which slavery is ma- | 
king upon oor own rights. Whether the | 
contributions shall be worthy of the cause— | 
worthy the high professions of those who | 
stand forth as the friends of liberty, may | 
greatly depend, reader, upon your cllorts.— | 
Are you willing to contribute of your abund- | 
anee or your penury 1 are youw Ning to stim- 
ulate others to good works, and unite with 
them to bring your neighborhood offering, 
and lay it upon the altar of hamanity? If 
you have neither silver nor gold, are you 
willing to consecrate a portion of what you do 
possess to this cause! Letthe farmer and bis 
| wife bring grain and wool, brooms and bask- 
ets, cloth and other manufactured articles— 
let the dairymaid come with her cheese and 
butter, and the miller with his floar—let the | 
hatter and tinner, the saddler and shoe-maker | 
present such needful things as their several 
handicrafts can furnish—-let the merchant 
contribute liberally of his stock, and those 
who are skillful with the needle bring such 


useful and fancy articles as their ingennity TE A-DEALER, FRUIT ERER,* 


may devise. 

The proceeds of this Fair will be appro- 
priated to the support of the Anti-Slavery 
movement in the Wert, ether by placing 
them atthe disposal ct the Weseern Anti 


form in harmony with the views of that So- 


* And not only so, | know from my own | ciety. 


_ Phe cause for which we ask you to labor 
is ons which is fraught with the deepest in- 
terest to tnillions of our race—it meets with 


| favor from the virtuous and the good, and is 
— by the Father of the oppressed.— 
14 ; 


e affectionaiel¥ invite you to share the toi!’ 
and the reward of this work—we appeal to 
you in the name of man, robbed and outra- 
ged—we ask you to bé trie to the instincts 
of your better nature, and’ to prove by your 
actions that you appreciate the blessings of 
liberty and the safe-guards of virtue. 

Bersey M. Cowxes, Austinburg,: 

Lypia Inisu, New Lisbon, 

Jane D. MeNeary, Greene, 

Mary Donatpson, do. 

Maritpoa S. Howett, Painesville, 

Susan Marsnatn, do. 

Mania L. Gippines, Jefferson, 

Mercy Lioyp, Lloydsville, 

Mary ANN Bronson, Medinay 

Pueve Ann Carrot, Ravenna, 

Manrua J. Tinpen, do. . 

Susanna E. Donatpgon, New Richmond- 

Rurn Decpare, Green Plain, 

Euizanern Borrox, Selma, 

Maria Wurrmone, Andover, 

Resecea S. Tromas, Marlborodgh, 

Saran Bown, Pittsburgh, 

Saran W. Taytor, “ 

Many 8S. Dickinson, Chagrin Falls. 

Sanrerta Brown, New Lyme. 

Euiza Cowes, Geneva, 

Ziteau Barnasy, Mt. Uniony 

Harriet N. ‘Torrey, Parkman, 

t‘LizaneTH A. SrepMan, Randolph, 

Corpenta Smatuey, do. 

Sitence Ricumonp, Munson, ‘ 

Kuizasern Borrerworrn, Hopkinsvilld; 

Ann Wanker, Leesville, 

Mary Griswoip, New Garden, 

Euiza Houmes, Columbiana, 

Lean Voeiesone, do. 

Anna C, Fuusen, Brooklyn, a 

Cornea R. Cowes, Buffalo, N. Y., 

Mary Ann Exiswortn, Richfield, 

Harrier Poor, do 

Laura Barnany, Salem, 

J. Exizapetru Jones, doe 





Exhibition. 

The Popils of the Cincinnati High School, 
attended by the principal Hiram S. Gilmore, 
design giving exhibitions in musi, dédla- 
mation, &e., at the fullowing named tithes’ 
and places. ‘ 

Monday, July 26th, Ashtabula ; 

‘Tuesday, 27th, Jefferson ; 

Wednesday, 28th, Austinburgh ; 

Thursday. 29th, Cliardon; 

Friday & Sat., 30th & 31st, Chagrin Falls; 

Mon. & Tues., Aug. 2d & 3d, Ravenna 3 

Wed. & Thursday, 4th & 5th, Akfon; 

Friday & Sat., 6th & 7th, Massillon } 

Monday, 9th, Canton; 

‘Tuesday, 10th, Leesburgh; 

Thurs & Fri., 12th & 13th, Newark ; 

Saturday, Lith, Lancaster; , ; 

Mon. & Tues., U6th & 17th, Circleville > 

Wednesday, 18th, Bloomingsbargh ; 

Thursday, 19th, Wilnington # 

Friday, 20th, Yankee Town, - 


Anti-Slavery Books 


Kept constantly on hand by J. Elizabeth’ 
Jones, among which are 


The Forlorn Hope. 
Burleigh’s Death Penalty. 
Voices of the True Hearted, 
Nnu-Slavery Alphabet. 
Madison Papers. 
Narrative of Douglass. 
The Liberty Cap. 
Brotherhood, of Thieved, 
Slaveholder’s Religion. 
Christian Non-Resistance. 
Disunionist, &e. 


N. B. Most of the above works can bé 
procured of Betsey M. Cowles, Austinbarg: 





Coverlet & Carpet Weaver 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC AGAIN; 


Not for office, but to solicit a continuation 
of favors heretofore bestowed from his old 
customers, and as many new ones as will fa- 
vor him with a trial. As a farther induce- 
ment | have this spring obtained several new 
figures for my double coverlet loom, some of 
which will be put in operation in a few days 
from this date. Spin the woolen yarn 14 
cuts to the pound, and bring 32 cuts aftér it 
is double and twisted, and 31 ents ecutton No. 
6, two double; color of the woolén, 24 cuts 
blue and 8 cuts red. Lam about patting in’ 
operation a loom to weave the same figurea 
on the half double coverlets as is on the dou- 
ble ones, which will bring every object and 
flower to a complete point, Spin the wool- 
en yarn for those 10 cuts to the pound, 26 
cuts when doubled and twisted, and } pound 
No. 8 single white cotton will fill one; 20 
cuts No. 8 cotton double and twisted, 10 
cuts single eotton No. 5, ¢oler the 10 -cute 
No. 5 blue will warp one. I put in opera- 
tion two new figures on my other half dow 
ble coverlet loom. 

Figured table Linen, fngraine and other 
Carpets wove as formerly at the old stand on 
Green street, Salen, Columbiana co., O- 

JAMES McLERAN. 

May 23, 1817. 





MEDICAL. 
DRS. COPE & HOLE 
Have associated for the practice of medi- 
cine. Having practised the WATER-CURE, 
until they are satisfied of its uneqalled value, 
in the treatment not only of chronic butacnte 
diseases, they are prepared to offer theif pro- 
fessional services on the fullowing conditions. 
In all acute diseases, when called early, 
and when proper attention is given by the 
nurses, if they fail to effect cures, the will 
ask no fees. Residence east end of Salem. 
January 1, 1817. 


BENJAMIN BOWN, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
GROCER, 





AND DEABTR IN 
Pittshurgh Manufactured Articles. 
No. 141, Liberty Street, 
PITTSBURGH. 
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The Holy Land. 


(In imitation of the well-known German ‘Fa- 
therland.’) 


BY GOOEWIN BARMBY. 


Where is the True, the Holy Land? 

Js it on mounts of Palestine? 

Is it where Mecea’s minarets shine? 

Is it where Ganges flows divine? 
Not there, not there, that sacred strand ; 
Not there the True, the Holy Land! 


Where, then, the True, the Holy Land ? 
Is it where Delphian laurels glow ? 
Is it where Rome’s fair myrtles blow? 
Is it where Erin's shamrocks grow ? 

Not there alone on any strand— 

Not there alone, the Holy Land! 


Where, then, the True, the Holy Land ? 
Where love is law, and freedom, right; 
Where truth is day—and error, night ; 
Where man is brave—and woman bright; 

°Tis there, "tis there, that sacred strand— 

*Tis there the True, the Holy Land! 


That is the True, the Holy Land, 
Where Mary doth the better part— 
Where Mary resteth in Chriet’s heart— 
Where Mary, than with Jesus art; 

Oh, there! oh, there! on any strand— 

Oh! there the True, the Holy Land! 


Oh! there the True, the Holy Land, 
Where man and woman, hand in hand— 
As God the work divine bath planned— 
Walk forth a free, a glorious band! 

Oh, there! oh, there, the sacred strand ! 

Oh! there the True, the Holy Land! 


Yes! there the True, the Holy Land, 
Where sovereign reigns fraternity— 
Where good is God, and love is free— 
Where sisters, brothers, all shall ve: 

There is the land, where’er the strand, 

Which is the True, the Holy Land! 





From the Columbia Washingt: 


My Husband who uses Tobacco. 


ow. 


BY LUDY. 





He sits in his chair from morning til! night, | ° 


’Tis smoke, chew, smoke, 
He rises at dawn his pipe to light, 
Goes puffing and chewing with all his might, 
Till the hour of sleep. "Tis his delight 

To smoke, chew, smoke. 


The quid goes in when his pipe goes out, 
Tis chew, chew, ehew, 
Now, a cloud of smoke pours from his throat, 
his mouth sends a constant stream 


afloat, 
Sufficient to Ww a mill or a boat. 
is chew, chew, chew. 


He sits all day in a smoke or fog, 
Tis puff, puff, puff, 
He growls at his wife, the cat and dog, 
He covers with filth the carpet and rug, 
And his only answer when T give him a jog, 
puff, puff, puff. 
Such a ener} hae ns nes st 
‘ 8, pipes; 
Quids are each teee p aoe to door, 
With a rive stems the mantel covered o'er, 
Pig tail and fine cut strewed over the floor, 
’Tis pipes, quids, pipes. 
The house all o’er, from end to end, 
Is smoke, smoke, smoke ; 
In whatever room my way | wend; 
If 1 take his old clothes to patch and mend, 


Ungrateful perfumes will ever ascend, 
Of smoke, smoke, smoke. 


At home or abroad, afar or near, 

*Tis smoke, chew, smoke, 
His mouth is stuffed from ear to ear, 
Or puffing the stump of a pipe so dear, 
And his days will end, I verily fear, 

In smoke, smoke, smoke. 


The Invalid. 


BY W. D. GALLAGHER. 
She came in Spring, when leaves were green, 
a And soang hos ng bower and tree, 
stranger, but her gentle mien 
It was a calm delight to see. 





In every motion, grace was hers; 
On every fenton. sweetness dwelt; 
b her worshipp 
soon before her knelt. 


She bloom’d through all the summer days, 
As sweetly as the fairest flowers, 

And till October's softening haze 
Came with its still and dreamy hours. 


So Pern the current of her life, 





But Autumn winds grew wild and chill, 
And pierced her with their icy breath ; 
the snow on plain and hill 
Lay white, she pass’d, and slept in death. 


Tones only of immortal birth 
Our memory of her voice can stir; 
With things too beautiful for earth 
Alone do we remember her. 


z 


She came in Spring, when leaves were green, 
And birds sang blithe in bower and tree, 
And flowers sprang up and bloomed between 

and the quickening lea. 


The greenness of the leaf is gone, 
The beauty of the flower is riven, 
The birds to other climes have flown, 
And there’s an angel more in Heaven. 


f 








A SKETCH OF FAMINE. 


Her husband | 


Sullivan, and her children. 
had been dead a year. 


farmer,’ four days work in the week, and | 


Irish peasants as an infallible panacea in 
all inflammatory diseases. Its etfeet, how- | 
ever, Was to convert his iliness into) 
a raging fever, which shortly after ended | 
in death. His widow, feeling the weight of | 
| care thrown on her, labored. hard, with ber | 
eldest chill, a pretty, intelligent girl of | 
twelve, to avert the fate which seemed to | 
threaten them—of entering the dreaded work | 
house, So the widow rose early, and lay | 
down late, and, nerved by the strong aflec- | 
tions of her work, working with such energy, 
that she managed. she said, * to keep the roof 

over their heads,” and had at least two meals 

a day of potatoes and sali—seldom indeed ac- 

companied by a bow] of thick milk. The 

two younger children regularly attended | 
school, and the elder boy and girl were al- 
ways busy, sometimes assisting their mother 
in making turf, a small quantity of which she 
had leave to cut ina neighboring bog; some- 
times collecting manure on the roads, and 
bringing it home to spread on the potato gar- 
den. Whilst the eldest girl, who had learn- 
ed to knit very neatly, made some profit by 
selling the gloves and sccks which she man- 
ufactured in the winter evenings. 

But this scene of humble peaceful indus- 
try was soon interrupted. ‘The long bright 
days of August, 1846, were darkened wirough 
our land by the shadow of approaching fam- 
ine. ‘The blight which had fallen the pre- 
ceding year on the potato crop had caused 
much distress and consternation; but the 
buoyant hopefulness of the Irish nature pre- 
vailed, and a general impression seemed to 
exist that the potato harvest would be abun- 
ant. Accordingly the roots were planted in 
the usual quantity, and in most places they 


Near the village of L————, in the south- | 
west, there lived last year a widow named | 


He was a very hon-| 
est, industrious man, and possessed a stall | gyn, frees ever look pale in heaven.” | 
cabin and potate garden, the rent of which he | 
paid in laLor, giving his master, ‘a strong | struck with fever, and the same disease began 


having the remaining days at bis own dispo- | oh jaren, They were travelling along a lones 
sal. Returning one evening from the fields | 
he caught a severe welling, which brought | refused to earry them further, they espied 
on a smothering of a cold. Phis, avcord- | oar them a ball-ruined empty cabin, ‘They 
ing to the custom of the country, he sought} 0. wied into it, and laid down together on 
to expel by repeated draughts of strong | 
whisky panch—a beverage regarded by the | 


| procure even a draught of water. After three 


and their mother, as she dug their graves, 
had scarcely power to weep.  Ye're ha 
py now, darlins’ though the father that’s be- 


| fure ye in heaven will hardly know the pale 
| faces that looked so bright when he took the 


last look at ye.” 

“ Mother,” said Mary, “who knows but 
the angels wi!!l put their own beauty upon 
them while they re on the road with them to 
where father is. I don’t think the little chil- 


In a day or two afterwards the mother was 
to gleam in the hoiluw eyes of her remaining 


some road, and just when their failing limbs 


the wet mud floor. There they remained in 
burning fever, without strength to rise, or 


days, the benevolent elergyman of the parish, 
whose purse. time and energies are devoted 
to the task of rescuing from death the perish- 
ing population around him, was passing by. 
No sound proceeded from the cabin, yet he 
entered it, and whata spectacle met his eyes! 
The mother and daughter lay dead on the 
ground, and a colony of rats had commenced 
their loathsome banquet on the flesh of both. 
The boy was yet alive, but in a state of stu- 
por, and already the horrid animals were pre- 
paring to prey on him also; the clergyman 
drove them away, and raising the boy’s head, 
poured some drops of cordial down his throat. 
He revived, and his kind visitor, regardless 
of personal risk, bore him from the pestilen- 
tial hole where he lay. With some difficul- 
ty he induced a neighboring farmer to afford 
him shelter, and send a man to bury the 
dead. Mr. took care to supply him 
with nourishment, and the boy is now reco- 
vering; but heart-rending were his tears and 
lamentations when he found himself alone 
in the world—all who had loved him. gone. 
This is buta feeble outline of scenes which 
are now daily passing. ‘The mirth of the 
land is gone; and even the proverbial kind- 
ness of the peasantry begins to fail. When 
some of the inhabitants of a crowded district 
were asked lately why they had suffered se- 
veral fellow creatures to perish among them 
without making any effort for their relief, 
“Sure,” they replied, turning their despair- 
ing eyes towards the speaker, “it will be our 
turn next.” May God in his infinite merey 
withdraw the chastisement which threatens 
thus to swallow up this miserable country. 
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he was after, but I had long before made up | and they must be painted, of course—and to 
my mind not to purchase a Yankee clock up- | prepare them for paint, sundry repairs were 
on any terms whatever. He tried me along necessary. While this was going on, your 
time, offering me any terms I might ask, but | aunt and the girls appeared to be quite satis- 
1 told him J was determined not to purchase; | fied; and when it was done, they had no idea 
that we had no use fora clock; that we could | the old parlor could be made to look so 
tel! the time of day well enough for our pur-| sprace. But this was only a short respite. 
poses by the sun-mark on the floor, and that | ‘The old rag carpet began to raise a dust, and 
on cloudy days we could tell by our feelings | I found there would be no peace 
when it was time to cat. *Now, my dear!’ said the old lady, with 
* When he found that I would not buy, he | a pleasant smile, accompanied with a partial’ 
asked me to let him set up one of his clocks | rotation of the head 
enti! he came this way again. ButI knew] ‘Now, father!’ exclaimed the girlsh——— 
that was one of their old tricks, and eoT re-| ‘Till I got a new carpet. ‘That again sha- 
fused to let him set up his clock. | med the old furniture, and it had to be turn- 
“Finding be could do nothing with me, | ed out and replaced with new. Now, Peter, 
he drove on. He had not been gone long | count wp, my lad: twenty dollars for the 
before he returngd, saying his horse was sick, 
and the roads were so hard, and his load so | piece, and thirty for repairs. 
heavy, he was afraid he would not be able to | that make?” 

















What does 


hearth, and one hundred for the mantel-| 


a 


had sent me out to say to the people that 
there was a wedding coming off at the house, 
and by the time the wood was vnloaded, 
quite a crowd had assembled to witness the 
ceremony. 

“Jest jine hands,’ said he to the young 
couple. It was done accordingly. 

“I'm satisfied with both of ye,” continued 
he, “you've a perfect right to get married,” 
and he united ’em in short order. 

“As the rafters on this house are jined to- 
gether, so I jine you—you are man and wife 
—silute your bride. I don’t charge any 
thing for the operation. Whoa haw, Buck, 
get along Bright,’ and with an eloquent 
flourish of his long stick, he started for anoth- 
| er load of wood, leaving the newly-wedded 
pair amid the villagers kissing each other 
with very distinct and particular evidence of 
satisfaction. 





get along without he lightened his wagon.— 

He again asked me, asa great favor, to let | 

him set up one of his clo-ks in my house)  “T'wo hundred.’ 

until he returned, saying he did not want me) = “Then fifty for a carpet, and one hundred 

to buy the clock, but only wanted to lighten | at least for furniture ? 

his wagon as much as possible on accountof! “Tiree hundred and fifty.’ 

his sick horse. ‘A-hem! ‘There’s that clock, too, and the 
* T suspected him even then, but his horse blinds—fitty more.’ 

did look badly, and 1 felt sorry for the fellow, | ‘Four hundred, exactly.” 

sof consented on condition that he would | My aunt and cousins winked at each oth- 

not ask me to purchase it on hia return. He | er. 

thanked me very tnuch, and said that,toprove | Now,’ continued my uncle, ‘so much for 

he did not want me to buy the clock, he would , this one room. No sooner was the room fin- 

give it to me if, on his return, he asked me) ished, than the complaints came from all 


‘Ove hundred and fifty, unele.’ 
‘Well, filty for paper and paint?’ 


to purchase it. So he set up the clock, and | quarters, about the dining-room and entry.— | 


set ita running, and gave me particular di- | Long before this, Thad surrendered at discre- 

rections bow to keep it in order. j tion, and handed in my submission. The 
“After the Yankee left us, every thing | dining-room cost two hundred more. What 

about the house was done by the clock. My | does that count, Petar?” 

wife regulated all her business by the clock.| «Bight hundred, uncle.’ 

The meat was put in the pot to boil atacer-| “Then the chambers—at least four hun- 

tain hour, and dinner was always on the ta- | dred, to make them rhyme with the down 

ble just as the clock struck twelve. stairs.’ 
* When the clock struck nine we all went) “T'welve hundred.’ 

to bed, and got up as the clock struck five. ‘The outside of the house had to be repair- 
* The preacher often preached at our hoose,| ed and painted, of. course. 

because he could tell at what hour to com-| dred tor that.’ 

mence, and when to stop, so as to let the peo-; ‘Fourteen hundred.’ 

ple get home before dark. Every day some | ‘Then there must be a piazza in front; that 

of the neighbors woald stop at our house to | cost two hundred.’ 

learn the time of day. In short, nothing was} *Sixteen hundred.’ 

done about the house without consulting the Here aunt began to yawn, Letty to poke 

clock. My wife went so far as to say that} the fire, and Jane to twirl over the leaves of 

when | was away from home, the clock was | a book. 

company for her. *A new carriage came next, Peter, that 
* About six months afterwards I was sit- | cost two hundred dollars.’ 

ting at my door one afternoon, when who |  ‘*Kighteen hundred.’ 

should drive up but the Yankee clock pedlar.| “Then there was a lawn to be laid out and 


* He said he tad come for his clock, and | neatly fenced ; a servant to be hired ; parties | 
rd ' 





Add two hun-| 


“That was a wedding worth having,” said 
| Major Oudesly; “I knew the couple after- 
| wards, and know them yet, for they are both 
| living ina high state of prosperity. And I 
| know their children after them, too, and 
| mighty fine children they are, for one of them 
| is at this very time Governor of the Stale of 
Indiana.—Cin. News. 








| (THE SUBSCRIBERS take this op- 
portunity of informing their friends and the 
| pablie generally that they have commenced 
| the Wholesale Grocery Commission and For- 
warding business, under the firm of Gilmore, 
| Porter & Moore. All consignments made to 
| them will receive prompt atteation, U 
| the reception of such, they will give liberal 
| aeceptances if desired—charges reasonable. 
| Address Gilmore, Porter & Moore, No 26, 
| west Front street, Cincinnati. 
| HIRAM S. GILMORE, 
ROBERT PORTER, 
AUGUSTUS O. MOORE, 
Cincinnati, May 4, 1817. 
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CHEAP-FOR CASIL 


The proprietors of the Salem 

| HARDWARE AND DRUG STORE, 

| have just received their fall supply of 

NEW ITARDWARE and FRESH DRUGS. 
| The patronage of their old eustomers, and 
| the public generally is respectfully solicited , 
| CHESSMAN & WRIGHT. 4 
Salem Ith mo 1, 1846. j 
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sprang up with luxuriant promise. In the 
beginning of July the fields were green and 
flourishing, and the peasant’s eye, as he look- 
ed on them, sparkled with joy. Before the 
end of the month, a mystertwus blight fell 
upon them, i some places like a sudden 
stroke ; the stalks drooped, the leaves were 
blackened, and the tubors ceased to grow.— 
In August scarcely an uninjared plant was 
see 


[Howitt’s (English) Journal, 


Yankee Clock Pediars in the West 


SCRAPS FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF A MISSOURI 
LAWYER. 


In travelling through the new States # tie 
West, one cannot fail to notice the number of 
New England clocks, every where to be found, 
No matter how remote or secluded the coun- 
try—no matter how poor the inhabitants, the 
* Yankee clock” is sure to arrest your atten- 
tion as you enter the rude cabin of the back- 
woodsman, The clock is often the only piece 
of furniture in his cabin, not made with his 





n. 
* What state, Jack, are your potatoes in,” 
said a gentleman to a poor man, about the 
middle of that month. 
“Indeed, your honor, they're rotten and 
black, and there’s none of them there. God 
Almighty help as, for unless he looks down 


had but a few minutes to stay, for he wanted | given occasionally; bonnets and dresses at 


to get as far as possible on his way that eve- 
ning. 

* You never siw such a hubbnub as there 
was in our house. My wife declared she 
could not get along without the clock. She 
said that she would never know when to do 
any thing. The children commenced ery- 
ing; and begged me not to let the clock go. 

“The Yankee stood by, only saying that 
he was in a hurry, and wanted to box up his 
clock as soon as possible. 

* The short of the matter is, that] was 
compelled to buy the elock. 1 gave the 
Yankee thirty dollars in cash for it, and that 
took every doliar | had been saving for the 


double the former cost ; and a hundred other | PORTABLE VAPOR BATH, 
little expenses in keeping with the new order | 
of things. And all this grew out of those}  Jepenian Darrow, of Youngstown, Ma- 
very andirons. Yes, Peter, 1 was entirely | honing co., Ohio, having purchased of Pro- 
within bounds when I said two thousand | fessor Bronson, the right of Hicks & Minors 
dollars.” j patent Portable Vapor Bath, both for Colum- 
The opposition was silenced. My aunt) biana and Mahoning counties, (except the 
immediately arose, and guessed it was bed- towns of Poland and Boardman) is prepared 
time. Twas left alone with my uncle, who! to fill all orders with dispatch. Persons 
was not inclined to drop the subject. He | wishing to purchase will please direct to Jed- 
was a persevering man, and never gave up ediah Darrow, Youngstown, Mahoning Co., 
what he undertook, till he had done the work | Ofso. 
thoroughly. So he brought out. his books 
and accounts, and set about making an exact 
estimate of the expenses. He kept me up 





The Chairs are constructed in a su- 
perior and improved style, for giving the or- 
dinary warm bath in private families, and by 





| and her children now ofien went to bed with- 
| out having broken their fast all day. 


upon us, we'll all have to die.” 

“Indeed, ma’am,”’ said a poor woman to 
me one day, showing a small heap of wax 
potatoes, about the size of walnuts, which 
she had just dug, “you'd be a long time 
looking at them when they’re boiled, before 
you would bring yourself to ate them.” 

At length even this miserable resource 
failed; the gardens were exhausted, and the 
state of the poor became worse daily. As 
the season advanced, their sufferings from 
want of food were aggravated by cold and 
nakedness. No class of persons suffer more 
severely than widows and orphans; at all 
times more helpless than their neighbors, 
they are now ready to perish, finding them- 
selves without their ** provider,” as a head 
of a family is often called in Ireland, to labur 
for them on the roads. Poor Mrs. Sullivan 


One 
by one their little articles of furniture, and 
then their clothes were parted with * to keep 
the life in them **; and one evening last De- 
cember, when literally nothing was left in 
the house save a bundle of straw and a few 
sods of turf, they couched round their hearth, 
fuodless and almost naked, to try and warm 
their shivering limbs by the flime of a small 
fire. ‘The eldest boy was not among them, 
but ptesent'y he came in, holding a small pa- 
per in his hand. 

“Look, “Mother,” he said, “what I got. 
I went among all the neighbors to try for a 
taste of turnip or cabbage for ye all, but no 
one had anything to give me—they’re dying 
of the honger as well a8 ourselves—till at 
last old Paddy Kelly said he'd share a grain 
of Lgl vse with me thathe had for him- 
self; and he tould me to mix it in hot water 
and drink it lying down, and it, would be a 
fine thing agen the starvation.” 

This was accordingly done, and the hot 
mixture was divided among the’ filtily a8 
their sole supper. 

“ Mother,” said the eldest, “T heard some 
people saying to day, that there's fine sea 
weed on the store at Bantry. "Tis no more 
than ier miles off, and would’nt it he bet- 
ter for Go there and get some, than to 
die here; we could bile it and eat it, and it 
might keep us alive.” 

The mother sighed deeply. “God help 
us! ’tis all we have to do,” said she. “In 
His name we'll set off to-morrow morning.” 
They did 80; their cabin was completely 
empty, and their blighted garden useless, so 
they had nothing to leave behind or take with 
them. Slow and tottering were their steps, 
ahd often would they have fallen dead on the 
way, but for the oecasional donations of bread 
and soup which they received at the few gen- 
tlemen’s houses seattered through the coun- 
try. 
‘The work house was no longer open; it 
held already more than doable the number of 
inmates for which it was designed, and the 
— had daily increased in a frightful num- 

r. 

At length they reached the sea shore, and 
addressed themselves to collecting sea-weed. 
This, when boiled, becomes a sort of yluti- 
nous substance, on which it is possible to 
sustain life fora time. Oh! if our English 
brethren could only have seen the famishing 
eagerness with which they devoured this 
wretched substitute for food, having obtained 
leave of a kind cottager to boil it on his fire, 

would not wonder at the importnnate 
cries for help which reach their ears from 
starving Ireland. . 

We will not follow the miserable family 

through their wanderings during the bitter 


own hands, and, not unfrequently, is par- 
chased ata cost exceeding the value of the | 
rest of his household 8. 

No ‘settle: is too 
from the rest of the wor 
clock. 

‘Nothing more forcibly illustrates the en- 
terprise and energy of the New Eagland peo- 
ple than the almost universal use of these 
clocks in the West. ° 

There is no part of the inhabited West that 
has not been visited by the Yankee elock 
pedlar. He will find his way, with his wa- 
gon load of clocks, through a country that | 
any one else would at once pronounce ulter- 
ly impassable with a wheeled conveyance.— 
If he finds a road already made, well and | 
good : otherwise he will make a road for him- 
self. He will, without hesitation, drive in- 
to the woods never before penetrated by civi- 
lized man, and will find his way through | 
without accident. Tle only asks whether 
any one is living in the country; if so, he 
will find him out, and sell him a clock. 

If you happen to be winding your way 
through a rocky, barren country, guided by 
an almost imperceptible bridle path, and ev- 
ery moment in danger of being cast, by a 
false step of your horse, over some frightful 
precipice, be not surprised if in the worst 
part of your route—I will not say road—you 
meet a Yankee clock pedlar, sitting on the 
box of his wagon, “calm as a summer's 
morn.” 

If you ask him whether he ever expects to 
get over such a country with his wagon, he 
coolly replies, that the road is not half as bad 
as some roads he has driven over. 

The ingenuity of the clock pedlar in dis- 
posing of his wares is almost as remarkable 
as his skill in driving his wagon over the 
country. Notwithstanding the general use 
of these clocks in the. West, there is a deep- 
rooted prejudice among the people against 
Yankee clock pedlars. And the manner in 
which the pedlar will eqntrive to overeome 
this prejadiee and sell his clock to the un- 
willing purchaser, is often very amusing.— 
He meets every objection with a plausible 
answer. If poverty is the reason for not 
purchasing, he offers any credit, only asking | 
a note for the amount. I[f the person will | 
not purchase until he has had an opportanity 
of testing the accuracy of the clock as a time- 
piece, he will leave it on trial for a year.— 
Then again, if the person importuned refases 
to purchase upon any terms, he asks the 
privilege of setting up one of his clocks un- 
til he returns, in order that some neighbor 
mag have an opportunity of purchasing. 

While riding the cirenit some years ago, I 
happened to stop for the night at the house 
of a man with-whom I had some previous ac- 
quaintance, 

He was an industrious, sensible man, but 
poor, and surrounded with a large family of 
children, 

In one corner of the cabin, on a rude shelf, | 
stood a very smart looking Yankee clock.— | 
Everything else betokened poverty. His 
children were half naked, and his wife per- 
formed all the household work. 

After sopper I asked him whether his clock 
kept correct time, observing that my watch 
was some five minutes faster than the clock. 

« Yes,” he remarked, “ there’s nota better 
time-piece in the State. I've had the clock 
four years, and it’s never been the least out 
of order.” 

I then asked him what he gave for it, and 
of whom he purchased it; and these inter- 
rogatories drew from him, as I expected, the 
histcry of the clock, which was as follows: 


tT, or too remote 




















season of midwinter. Before the end of Jan- 





vary the ie younger children were dead 


a Yankee clock pediar called at onr honse 


“About fonr years ago,”’ he commenced, 





with a load of clocks. (knew at onee what 


to own a Vankee } 


last year to enter my land.” till after widnight, before he got through.— 
-———---—- His conclusion was, that the pair of andirons 
What a pair of Andirons Cost. arg hae! teeta ser tiesto ty 14 
*Peter,’ said my uncle, knocking the ash- i. — 
es from his pipe, and laying it on the corner 
of the mantel-piece, and then fixing his eyes 
on the andirons, ‘Peter, those andirons cost 
me one thousand dollars 

‘Dear me!’ exclaimed my avant. 

*Oh, father!’ cried the girls. 

‘Impossible!’ said I, 

“True, every word true. One thousand, 
did I say? Yes—two thousand—full two 
thonsand dollars.’ 

*Well, well,’ said my aunt, fulcing up her 4 ary , f; 
knitting for the night, ‘I should like to know ‘ oe Fy a eon ON pon 
what you are talking about.’ erot an old and much esteemed trrend was 

My. unele bent ceed: and planted his | to be married, and | was so urgently invited, 

‘ : 
hands firmly on his parted Knees, and with j that T couldnt help going; there was so | 
a deliberate air, which showed no doubt of | much fuss and parade that I was perfectly | 
his being able to prove his assertion, he be- | poe oe ol r= nyt peg ie 

im: . 

c ‘Well, you see, a good many years ago, Lawrenceburg many years ago, when Indiana | 
Reg 5. rte ot Sia, Sines] Seeetedy  aveins itera eontmeemy of 
our cousin Letty says, one day, ‘Father. li =~ | 
don’t you think ns Bi od sndihens are get- the emigrants were mostly confined to the | 
ting too shabby 1 Shabby or not, L thought | T ‘h bottom lands of the water courses. Law- } 
they would hold the wood up as nice'y as if | pres bite an a = village with a i 
they were made of gold. So I paid no at- | fW tog cabins, ~My father was acting ma- 
tention Lay Wan ara sho wan grow-| kita for the diet ad very prompt 
ing proud. Soon after that, Peter,’ continu. | ene ; . ne omer, 
ed ine unele, ‘your aunt took it up?’ addition to which he was in the habit of do- 

‘There it goes,’ interrupted my aunt; ‘you | ing a good deal of manual labor on his own 
can’t get along without dragging me in!” hook. ve 

*Your aunt took it op, Péter, and she said, “That was when you wasn’t big enough to 
‘Our neighbors could afford brass andirons, | a eniniaenel 
and were no better off than we were.” And| , “#sSactly, 1 wasa tow-headed brat of some 
she said, Letty and her sister Jane were just | eight or ten years old, when the incident that 
getting old enough to see company, and the | aw to relate occurred, but I remem- 
stingy-looking old andirons might hart melt | er “ Spee meme as A te tees it 
market!’ [I knew that women will have | Cceurred but yesterday. You see it was din- 
their own way, and there was ho use in ob- | pire one y the fall of the heed when 
jecting, and so I got the andirons. ‘The price | M¢ O'd man being engiged in laying ina 
of them was four dollars and a half.’ | supply of wood for the winter, drove up his 
hence ren mia tevitedameaiant | chaps Gan, a povan wud, weenie? 
‘I thought you said two thousand dollars. 

*My ad I wish you would not interrupt | couple entered the village, hand ia hand, in- 

* . . + % ; 
me, Four and a half. Well, the first night | quired pe h ee go and were ig he sae 
after we had got them, as we all sat by the ed te e oe . “~ nel > i eae 
warm fire talking over the matter, Letty cal- | #nd wore @ Close, but clean, tow linen shir! 
led my ssatnien to the hearth, the pom Ae of | and pants, and rough straw hat of home man- 
which were cracked and uneven, The hearth | ufacture. His fair companion was dressed 


Farly Times in Indiana. 


Said Major Oudesly, as he casually drop- 
ped in on us yesterday morning and commen- 
ced talking away in his usual quiet, chatty, 
and pécaliar manner. 

“Pm sick and tired of this artificial way 
of doing things in these latter days.” 

“Why so, Major?” 

“There is an eternal sight too much parade 
about every thing that is going on.” 














individuals; also for administering medicine 
in the form of vapor for the cure of cutane- 
ous and other morbid erruptions of the body. 


~~ ‘THE SALEM BOOK-STORE 


id hl 





Has recently received dditi 


to its Stock of Books and Stationary from 
New York and Philadelphia, and now offers 
to its “friends, and the public generally,” as 
cheap and well-selected alot as ean be found 
any where in the county, to say the least.— 
The subscribers have taken especial pains to 
ascertain where the best Publications of the 
day were to be had, as well as the standard 
LITERARY & SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 
and now have the pleasure of saying that they 





| have secured an excellent variety of the best 


and most popular. Also, a full assortment of 
ECLECTIC SCHOOL BOOKS, 
lately from Cincinnati. 
All orders for Books, singly or by the lot, 
cheerfully and promptly attended to. 
GALBREATH & HOLMES, 
Salem, June 4, 1847. 





LOOKING GLASSES. 

In connection with J/ardware and Drugs, 
the subscribers have a large supply of new 
and handsome styles of large and small Look- 
ing Glasses and Looking Glass plates. 

Old frames refilled and glass cutting done 


to order. 
CHESSVAN & WRIGHT. 
Salem, llth mol, 1846. 


REMOVAL. 

Georce Orr has removed from the house 
of Ely, Kent & Brock, to the large and ex- 
tensive Dry Goods house of 

LUDWIG, KNEEDLER & CO. 
No. 110, North 3d st., where he would be 
glad to have his Anti-Slavery friends call be- 
fore making their Spring purchases elsewhere 

Philadelphia, Jan. 7th, 1847.—76. 


WATER CURE. 











was entirely out of keeping with the new | in blue striped cotton frock, pink cotton 
andirons, and I thought T might as well have | pron, fine bonnet, and coarse brogan shoes 
it replaced first as last, ‘he next day a ma- 
son was sent for to examine it. Heeame in 


without any stockings, 
These were their wedding dresses, and 


my absence; and when I returned home, , their severe simplicity and the thorough ie 


| dependence they manifested, made an im- 
pression upon iy miad that will never be ef- 
faced.” 

“We come to get married,” said the young 


your aunt and cousins all beset me at once, 
to have a marble slab. ‘The mason had con- 
vinced them the hearth would not Jook de- 
cent without a marble slab, and they put their 
heads together.’ 
‘La, me!’ exclaimed my aunt, ‘there was | properly busy among the pots and ketiles. 
no putting any heads togetheraboutit, The| ‘That's very good business,” said the old 





hearth was a real old worn-out thing, not fit lady, smiling graciously, “though you ap- | 


for a pig pen!’ | pear to look rather young, but there’s the 
‘They put their heads together, Peter, as | “Squire, just drove up, he'll splice you in less 
was saying, and continued til I got a mar- | than no.time,”’ so out she bolted, to give that 
ble hearth, which cost me twenty doliars.— ipertant functionary due notice of the busi- 
Yes, twenty dollars, at least. ‘Then I tho’s | ness in hand. 
I was hose. with expesese—bat 1 thought “I can’t stop till T anfoad this wood,” said 
wrong. Pretty soon I to hear sly | the old man; “tell them to come out here.” 
hints thrown out about the brick-work around | And out they came—the old man was on 
the fire-place not corresponding with the | the top of the cart, and every time he threw 
hearth. I stood out for a month or two| of a stick he asked them a question. Be- 


: i fore he was fairly unloaded, he had the 
against your aunt and the girls, but they at yout"o' whole wry, having A. A. 


man tothe old lady, my mother, who was | 


DR. J. D. COPE 
Tlas just completed an addition to his Water 
Cure Establishment in Salem, He is now 
prepared to secure to an increased number 
of patients the full advantages of the Hydro- 
pathic practice. 
|" Salem, Dee, 1846. 


C, DONALDSON & CO, 
| WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 
| Keep constantly on hand a gefieral assortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY, 
No. 18 main st, CINCINNATI. 
July 17, 146° 


JUST RECEIVED 
A Large and Complete Assortment of 
PHONOGRAPHIC BOOKS, 
And also a fall set of FOWLER’S WORKS 
by Galbreath & Holmes, and for sale at the 
SALEM BOOKSTORE, 
March 92, 1847. 











length got the better of me, and I was f ’ 

to oe marble instead of brick. And then | ®4mes, ages, and residence of the party, how 
the old wooden mantel-piece was so out of | ong he had known the young woman, if he 
character that it was necessary to have a| ‘eally loved her, was willing to labor hon- 
marble one. The cost of all this was ncarly | ¢stly to promote her happiness, &c. 
one hundred dollars. And now that the spir- | Youngster gave simple and satisfactory an- 
it of improvement had got a start, there was | SWers to all the questions 

no stopping-place, The new marhle mantel | In the meantime, the old lady, perfectly 
put ta shame the old white-washed walla, | anderstanding Dad's way of doing things, 





The 


DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES, 
OOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes- 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the and 
ESCOTTS | 





good as the best, aneomenly fs aie at 
Salem, ©. Ist mo. 30th. 














